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10 HELP PURE-PAK 
QUIPPED DAIRIES 
ELL MORE MILK! 





YOUR PERSONAL MILK CONTAINER 


"The mark of the modern, service-minded dairy” 


leading grocery magazines—SU PER MARKET MERCHAN- 
DISING, FOOD TOPICS, CHAIN STORE AGE, PRO- 
GRESSIVE GROCER—go all-out in telling retailers why 
they should sell your milk in Pure-Pak containers. Milk is 
their biggest traffic builder. Your milk in Pure-Pak makes 
itan even better money-maker. Tie in with the swing to 
tationally-advertised, nationally-preferred Pure-Pak to in- 


crease your wholesale volume! 


Use these Merchandising Aids 


Pure-Pak’s national magazine advertising to consumers, in 
UF, SATURDAY EVENING POST, BETTER HOMES 
&GARDENS, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, PARENTS, in 
full-color pages, plus Pure-Pak’s Columbia Television Net- 
work feature, Homemakers’ Exchange,” reach millions of 
nilk buyers. Pure-Pak’s local milk selling program includes 
tewspaper ad mats, full-color movie shorts, television spot 
ilms, store and routeman promotion to tie you closely with 
ihe biggest milk merchandising program you’ve ever seen! 
Sead the coupon today! 


























The nationally advertised 
container used by leading 
dairies in 47 states 








Pure-Pak Div., EX-CELL-0 CORPORATION 


Dept. c.i) Detroit 32, Michigan 


Without obligation, send me full details on Pure-Pak's milk- 
selling program to help me sell more milk. 
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EDWIN S. ELWELL 


When the business 
we agent of the union 
fratahe comes and says “You 

were right, we were 
wrong. We want to 
go along with you,” 
you must have some- 
thing pretty good. 
That happened to Edwin S. Elwell, 
President of the Northland Milk and 
Ice Cream Company in Minneapolis. 
Minnesota. It happened because Mr 
Elwell did have something good. That 
something was and is a unique plan 
for pricing milk. It is a simple plan 
a good plan, and it works. 


There are many possible variations 
to the Elwell Plan. In its simplest 
form, however, the proposal is the ap- 
plication of discounts for quantity 
purchases to the retail customer. Mr. 
Elwell reasoned that the big cost in 
retail delivery is getting to the stop. 
Once at the stop it costs little more 
to leave five quarts or ten quarts o1 
a hundred quarts than it does to leave 
one quart. Why should the custome: 
who buys five quarts pay the same 
price as the customer who buys one 
quart when obviously it costs less pet 
quart to deliver five than it does to 
deliver one stop. If, for example, it 
costs 10c to make a stop the cost 
should be distributed over the number 
of units left at any particular stop. 


The question is an old one. In 


countless different industries quan- 


The Elwell Plan 
of Pricing Milk 


Edwin S. Elwell is president of the Northland Milk and 
Cream Company of Minneapolis. He is a forward looking 
milk dealer who long ago laid down the principle that the 
way to treat customers was the way you'd like to be treated 
yourself. On this fundamental concept he has erected a 
unique business record which has found its fullest ex- 
pression in the Elwell plan of pricing milk. This article 


is a discussion of that plan. 


tity discounts are accepted business 
practice. One of the great assets of 
the chain stores has been their ability 
to buy in large quantities and to take 
advantage of the economies that large 
buying affords. In the ice cream busi- 
ness discounts on the basis of gallon- 
age are customary in many markets. 
Why can not the same principal be 
applied to the retail sale of milk? Mr. 
Elwell has worked out a_ practical 
scheme whereby it can and is ap- 
plied to the retail milk business. 


Under the Elwell Plan the first 
quart or the first two quarts are sold 
at one price, the next quart and all 
subsequent quarts are sold at a lower 
price. The present Northland price 
schedule for regular 3.5 milk calls for 
a charge of 18c for the first quart 
ind 16c for all additional quarts. 


What actually happens therefore is a 
constant price adjustment for volume 
purchases. The one quart customer 
pays 18c a quart. The two quart cus- 
tomer pays 17c a quart. The three 
quart customer pays 16 2/3c a quart 
and the six quart customer pays only 
a small fraction of a cent over 16c 
The prices are listed by quantity. 


1 quart 18 
2 quarts 34c 
3 quarts 5 0¢ 
4 quarts 66« 
5 quarts 82 
6 quarts 98« 


The price is determined by estab- 
lishing a platform price and then add- 
ing to that price the cost of operating 
the delivery truck and the driver's com- 


_mission. The platform price repre- 


sents the cost of the raw material, 
cost of processing and handling, plus 
the necessary profit. It is what the 
company could sell the milk for at 
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the platform if all of the customers 
came to the plant, purchased their 
milk, and carried it home themselves. 
For purpose of illustration, suppose 
that the platform price was _ estab- 
lished as 13c. Mr. Elwell figures that 
it costs five dollars a day to operate 
the delivery trucks. If we talk in 
terms of a five hundred quart load 
then that means that a cent a quart 
must be added to the platform price 
to meet that expense. The price now 
is 14c. The only remaining charge is 
the routeman’s labor and commission. 
Because of that fact, because what- 
ever price is charged over and above 
the platform price plus the cost of 
operating the truck represents work 
performed by the routeman, he gets 
all of the additional price. 


Expressed in figures the plan works 
out like this: 


qt. qts. ats. qts. qts. qts. 
Retail Delivery 


Price 18 34 50 66 82 9s 
Platform price 

and truck 14 28 42 6 70 84 

To Driver 4 t Ss 10 12 14 


This illustrates the advantage to the 
routeman of the big stop. With a 
hundred five quart stops he makes 
$12.00. With five hundred one quart 
stops he makes $20.00 but he has to 
do approximately five times as much 
work to get the extra $8.00. He likes 
the big stops. 


The customer looks at the plan from 
a different point of view. The usual 
practice is to charge a flat price for 
milk regardless of the number of 
quarts purchased. If the price of milk 
is 18c the customer taking six quarts 
pays exactly the same price as the 
customer taking one quart. Under the 
Elwell Plan the delivery charge is 
distributed over the number of quarts 
purchased and the saving is passed on 
to the purchaser. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 

at. ats. qts. qts. ats. ats. 

Flat Price 18 36 54 72 90 1.08 
Elwell Plan 18 34 50 66 82 98 
Cust. Sav’g 0 2 4 6 8 10 


The plan is absurdly simple. Mr. 
Elwell says, “It’s so simple there’s not 
much point in spending a lot of time 
talking about it.” Like most simple 
things, however, there is a great deal 
of difference between conception and 
execution. When the scheme was first 
proposed back in the late thirties there 
was opposition from the union and 
from other milk dealers. The drivers 
were afraid it would cause people to 
buy two or three days supply of milk 
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ORANGEADE SALES GROW 


Since dairy-distributed Or- 
angeade was fifteen 


years ago, it has grown by leaps 


started 


and bounds and today is con- 
sidered by many to be a very 
important part of the dairy 
operation. 

In the beginning, 95% of the 
sales were in half-pint bottles 
for on-the-spot consumption 
(drink stands, service stations, 
taverns, etc.). Today 95% of 
Orangeade sales are in quarts 
and only 5% are in the half-pint 
size. Most dairies do not even 
bottle this individual size, ex- 
cept in the South. Retail Or- 
angeade sales delivered to the 
consumers doorstep account for 
the biggest percentage of sales. 


This switch from half-pint to 
quarts has been a gradual but 
steady trend. 

Because 85% of all soft drinks 
are consumed in the home, 
home sales of dairy-delivered 
Orangeade do not fluctuate from 
season to season as much as 
might be expected. 


Using 12 months as 100%, 
here is how sales figure out ac- 
cording to a recent authoritative 
survey. Fall 22%, Winter 20%, 
Spring 234% and Summer 344%. 


at one time and thus reduce the num- 
ber of stops to be made and conse- 
quently the number of men required. 
The competitors saw it as a price 
cutting stunt dressed up in fancy 
clothes. The scheme was looked upon 
with some distrust by store people be- 
cause it looked as though the plan 
would remove their price advantage 
and cause a drop in their milk sales. 
In this they were somewhat justified. 
If the Northland Milk and Cream 
Company had been a small outfit the 
plan would not have been a particu- 
larly big issue. But the company is 
not a small organization, it is, on the 
contrary a very substantial organiza- 
tion that distributes in the neighbor- 
hood of 60,000 quarts of milk a day. 


The Elwell Plan went into effect in 
Minneapolis in 1938. There had been 
some talk about trying it out in Des 
Moines first but the Northland people 
felt that it would not be a very sport- 


ing proposition to do so. They took 
the bull by the horns and launched 
the project in their major market. The 
plan has been in operation for twelve 
vears. Contrary to opinions widely 
held. the roof did not fall in, the 
market was not thrown into an up. 
roar, the routemen were not cut out 
of a job, and the stores still sell milk. 
All that really happened was that the 
customer got a discount for volume 
purchases and liked it. 


During the war when the govern- 
ment put the every-other-day delivery 
system into effect Mr. Elwell sug- 
gested that it might be a good idea 
to suspend the pricing plan for awhile. 
Eighty per cent of the Minneapolis 
market was on every-other-day deliy- 
erv before the government order as a 
result of the Elwell pricing system. It 
was in response to Mr. Elwell’s sug- 
gestion that the plan be dropped for 
the duration of E.O.D. that the union 
representatives made their call and 
ate their crow. They admitted that 
they had been wrong in their estimate 
of the plan’s effect on the routes. 
What the plan had done, they dis- 
covered, was to direct the buying 
into logical channels. It had enabled 
retail delivery to compete with store 
sales. It had increased the need for 
retail routemen rather than diminished 
the need. Union officials were afraid 
that a return to the flat price system 
would result in an increase in store 
sales and a consequent decrease in re- 
tail trade with the attendant decrease 
in the need for retail routemen. 


After twelve years of this type of 
pricing Mr. Elwell is pretty well sat- 
isfied with the way it works. Some 
refinements have been made as the 
circumstances indicated the need for 
adjustment. One of these was the 
practice of charging the higher rate 
for the first two quarts rather than 
for the first one alone. A_ second 
change not yet instituted, but one 
that Mr. Elwell feels is desirable and 
will eventually institute is a wider 
spread between the price of the first 
quart or the first two quarts and the 
“It ought to be 
eighteen cents for the first quart and 


subsequent quarts. 


then fourteen cents for the rest,” he 
says. The reason is the need for mak- 
ing the incentive to volume purchases 
sufficiently great to bring about those 
volume purchases. 


Continued on Page 60 
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all parts! 


For cleaner milk cans, both inside 
and outside, use the 

Rice & Adams RISING JETS and 
CONE NOZZLE WASHING ACTIONS. 


Turn to 





It’s better built, better engineered —for dura- 
bility, efficiency, economy! Designed for specific 
washing problems in large or small plants, 
Rice & Adams specialized equipment can help 
you cut costs, save time, speed up production! 















One of a complete line of R & A Straightline Can Washers. Capacities 4 to A Rotary Can Washer. This R & A model | 
16 cans and covers per minute. has a capacity of 360 cans and covers 


or exa the exclusive operation per hour. 
of Rice & Adams RIsING JETs gives a powerful, 

positive scrubbing action that directly strikes all 
parts of the inside surface of the can. The new 
Rice & Adams CONE NoZZLEs provide direct, jet 
pressure action for washing the entire outer sur- 
face of the can and both inside and outside sur- 
faces of the cover. All Rice & Adams washers 
can use alkali or acid detergents or the alternate 
alkali-acid method. Here are three of the many 


reasons why you should install Rice & Adams 

j jae 9 ; An R&A Oct Can Washer of Rice & Adams Conveyor Systems meet R &A offers a complete line of stainies | 
‘quipment standard of the industry for the a eee that will handle 180 all handling problems from receiving steel Weigh Cans and Elliptical stainles 
over 50 years. cans and covers per hour. to shipping. steel Receiving Tanks. 

















Write for illustrated catalog and complete 
information today! No obligation, of course. 


RICE: ADAMS 


Equipment Division 
PRESSED STEEL CAR COMPANY, INC. 
Buffalo 17, N. Y. 













eA 
Completely direct washing be- CONE NOZZLE washing action being applied d 
ing supplied by 49 jet openings _‘ectly to entire can, including breast, lip an 











Exclusive R&A RISING JETS 
give powerful, positive scrub- 
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Guessing Game 


OMETIMES it seems like some 
S people spend twenty-four hours 

a day looking for the hard way 
to do things. They'll promptly, and 
rightly send a contribution to the 
ADA to help support the Paul Whitce- 
man TV show and bust a button or 
two helping with some June Dairy 
Month publicity or maybe they'll lie 
awake nights scheming up some way 
of getting their advertising message 
across to the consumer, but when 
the big, shiny, blank sides of their 
tank trucks stare them in the face 
they quickly shut their eyes. Why? 
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THE TEST OF REASONABLENESS 
With this Yardstick ‘io Hand Many: Mifk Ordinances Find the 
the Going Pretty Rough —and Sometimes the Courts Don’t Help 


HE VALIDITY of milk control 
Pate before their legality 

is determined by the courts lies 
in the realm of prophesy, not law. The 
grounds on which the courts of the 
different states have based their de- 
cisions suggest in some instances the 
famous comment of a one time diplo- 
mat, that speech was made for con- 
cealing thought. 


Too often the essential purpose of 
these ordinances is made the football 
of efforts at fostering local markets in 
milk with a disregard of the benefits 
of consumers and less favored dis- 
tributors. 


A milk control ordinance of We- 
woka, Oklahoma, was held void by the 
Supreme Court of that state. The 
court in that instance asserted that 
milk and cream, “May not be ex- 
cluded from the ordinary currents of 
trade, whether interstate or intrastate, 
except by regulations reasonably de- 
signed to protect the health of the 
community.” 


This Oklahoma ordinance provided 
that milk and milk products could not 
be sold in that state except with the 
approval of the health officer. This 
official was permitted to bar from the 
citv milk and milk products shipped 
trom a distance unless he was assured 
of the quality of the product and ar- 
rangements had been made for super- 
vision of the plant. 


Here the Rose Lawn Dairy operated 
a large and modern milk processing 
plant in eastern Oklahoma. It assem- 
bled its milk from seven of the coun- 
ties of the state and from additional 
sources in Missouri and Arkansas. A 
hundred and more tons of milk and 
other dairy products were marketed 
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“By AUBERT W. GRAY 


~ 





Albert Woodruff Gray is no 
stranger to “American Milk 
Review” columns. As a re- 
tired lawyer devoting his time 
to studying legal aspects of 
the milk business he has much 
to say. In “The Test of Rea- 
sonableness” he applies his 
talents to pointing up perhaps 
the most important aspect of 
regulatory milk ordinances. 











under milk control ordinances identi- 
cal with that of Wewoka. 

The refusal of the Wewoka health 
officer to issue a permit to the Rose 
Lawn Dairy was in the opinion of the 
court solely because of a lack of means 
for adequate and effective supervision. 

[f the health commissioner, said the 
court, finds it impracticable or inad- 
visable to supervise this plant then 
some other form of requirement should 
be adopted sufficient to protect health 
but not to constitute a barrier to the 
sale of the milk. When the conditions 
demanded by the ordinance had been 
met and the milk was of a specific 
grade, it was the duty of the health 
officer to issue the permit and his re- 
fusal to do so was an unlawful and 
arbitrary exercise of his authority. 


The Maryland Experience 

A similar situation arose in Mary- 
land in relation to a Board of Health 
regulation that, “Permits to ship milk 
and milk products to this state will 
be issued only for those farms and 
plants located within the inspection 
area of Baltimore and at a distance not 
greater than fifty miles from the city.” 

For some years a dairy products 
firm in Pennsylvania had been ship- 


ping their products into Baltimore un 
der an emergency permit until they 
received notice from the Baltimore 
Board of Health that this permit was 
to be cancelled. 


“Milk and cream,” said the federal 
court in granting an injunction against 
the enforcement of this ordinance, 
“are not only necessary articles of food 
but are perfectly lawful subjects of 
commerce. They may not be excluded 
from the ordinary currents of trade 
and commerce, whether interstate or 
intrastate, except by regulations rea- 
sonably designed to protect the health 
of the community.” 


At the same time the Oklahoma Su- 
preme Court ordered a permit issued 
to the Rose Lawn Dairy in that state 
the Tennessee Dairies in Texas had 
been forbidden, by a similar ordi- 
nance, from selling their milk in Abi- 
lene without a permit. 


This Texas ordinance provided that 
when a milk processing plant was lo- 
cated outside the city an inspection 
fee of $2.50 per thousand gallons on 
all milk processed or purchased should 
be paid by the holder of a milk per- 
mit. On the other hand a milk proc- 
essing plant in the city paid an in- 
spection fee of 60c per thousand gal- 
lons. 


The Tennessee Dairies processed 
23,000 gallons of milk a day at Dallas 
and of this about ninety gallons were 
sold to distributors in Abilene. The 
inspection fee demanded of milk-dis- 
tributors as a condition for the issu- 
ance of a permit was $2.50 per thou- 
sand gallons computed on the total 
processed product, approximately 
$47.50 a day for a permit to suppl 
a ninety gallon milk retail market. 
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..1S your 
Raw Milk Cooler 
a Hot Spot? 


Superplate available in sanitary, 
stainless steel as well as painted 
finish. Cooling capacities up to 
70,000 Ibs. 





Many times an inefficient raw milk 
or pasteurized milk cooler—one with 
too little capacity—is a “hot spot” be- 
cause it slows down the entire plant to 
its production level . . . wastes man- 
hours and reduces profit. There’s where 
a Superplate Cooler with capacity that 
meets your specific requirements can 
help you. 

Superplate performance in plants of 
every size and type has proved the ad- 
vantages of patented knob-type plates 
that mean more rapid and uniform heat 
transfer. Plates in this versatile cooler- 
heater-regenerator are one-piece con- 
struction, stainless steel electro-polished 
to a gleaming, smooth, sanitary surface 
that is easily cleaned. 

Exclusive Supertite bond, together 
with correct gasket design, gives longer 
gasket life . . . assures a closed milk 
circuit free from contamination and off- 
flavor effects of oxidation. 

In addition, Superplate can save you 
space and refrigeration costs. It has 
another great advantage: You can get 
the size that fits your production now 
and expand it to greater capacity later 
—or convert to Shortime Pasteurizing 
at low cost—without losing your origi- 
nal investment. Make arrangements 
now with your Cherry-Burrell represent- 
ative to eliminate your “hot spots” with 
Superplate—industry’s most advanced 
plate-type cooler. 


Use this handy coupon to get your copy 
of new Superplate Bulletin 


Cherry-Burrell Corporation 
Dept. 102, 427 W. Randolph St. 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 


Chicago 6, Ill. 


General Sales and Executive Office: ( ) Send New Superplate Bulletin 

427 West Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Illinois tise 

Math cad Feed Plant Gqvipment end Supplies —“‘(i‘ eee eeeeeeeesees 

FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES OR 

DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR SERVICE IN 56 CITIES Company NGO 2. ccccccccccccccccceccccescocoees °° 
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“To pav this inspection fee de- 
manded by the city on all the milk 
processed by it,” asserted the court, 
“would require an inspection fee of 
almost sixty cents a gallon for the milk 
sold in that city.” 


Holding these provisions for inspec- 
tion fees unreasonable and the ordi- 
nance unenforceable. the court pointed 
out in its opinion that this question 
of the unreasonableness of ordinances 
may depend upon their operation upon 
particular persons or conditions. The 
effect of an ordinance may be in gen 
eral just and reasonable but in some 
particular instance such as this, it be- 
comes arbitrary, oppressive and an 
invasion of the fundamental rights of a 
distributor 
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Test of Reasonableness 


\ few vears ago in Beloit, Wiscon- 
sin, a milk distributor protested against 
the legality of a milk control ordi- 
nance of that city. He contended that 
it violated the Fourteenth amendment 
of the Constitution of the United 
States that guarantees citizens against 
the loss of any of their rights through 
acts of the states and further, that the 
ordinance was an interference with 
interstate commerce. 

This Beloit ordinance provided that, 
“No pasteurized milk shall be sold in 
the City of Beloit which shall not have 
been pasteurized in approved plants 
within six miles from the intersection 
of State Street and East Grand Ave 
nue in the Citv of Beloit.” 


After this distributor had contracted 
for his milk supply from a pasteurizing 
plant twenty or thirty miles away and 
for transportation by truck and had 
filed as the ordinance required a list of 
197 farmers who were his source of 
supply, he then applied for a milk li- 
cense and his application was refused. 


When he later applied to the state 
Supreme Court for an order for the 
issuance of this license the court in 
explanation of its refusal to order the 
issuance of this license asserted, “It 
is obvious that adequate inspection is 
a reasonable precaution. It is obvious 
that considerations of convenience 
efficiency and the cost of inspection 
are proper to be taken into account 
in determining the question of reason- 


ableness. 


“It is also obvious that there is 
somewhere a limit of distance beyond 
which inspection by the city’s agents 
would be too inconvenient, too costly 
and too likely to be ineffectual to be 
practicable. There can be no doubt 
of the right of the city council to fix 
a reasonable limit beyond which it 
will not provide for inspection and be 
yond which for that reason pasteuri 


zation plants will not be licensed.” 


This six mile ordinance, maintained 
the court, was clearly not passed for 
the purpose of limiting the business 
to the plants then in operation. Milk 
is usually delivered to nearby plants 
as a matter of economy and conveni- 
ence which answers the contention 
that the location of the farms produc- 
ing the milk is not limited by the or- 
dinance but the location of the pas 
teurization plant is. 


Compare this decision rendered by 
the Wisconsin court with the decision 
relating to an ordinance of Wauke- 
gan, Illinois. The Illinois Supreme 
Court held the Waukegan ordinance 
to be void as, “Attempting or purport- 
ing to regulate milk producers, dairy 
farms and milk plants located more 
than one half mile beyond the cor- 
porate limits of the city.” 

This ordinance was that, “No milk 
or milk products shall be sold in the 
City of Waukegan unless the same is 
produced and pasteurized in Lake 
County, Illinois, except in cases of 
emergency and then by approval of 
the health officer.” 

The City of Waukegan contended 


Continued on Page 61 
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You save 5 ways using 
NITED STEEL MILK CASES 





eel Corny Toms 
etard th ‘ol. There are aia There 


9 process. : 
Your power _ “om 


ns | 
Greatly reduc a and = 
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4. YOU SAVE STORAGE AND HANDLING COSTS 


ilk Cases are 

wend he save many or fatigue and 
uce i 

1 They ations. Fast, sure stacking 


United S' 
easy to ha 
handling tim 
improve employ’ 
saves time for all. 










CUSTOMER TEMPERS 


per customers are not embarrassed by cling- 
ing refuse and dirty bottles when you use 
these cleaner cases. There are no cracks or 
crevices to collect filth and bacteria. They will ‘ 
not hibernate cockroaches and other xn Mog a they are not “e as waste ——_ ne 
Instead, United Steel Cases reflect the clean- ~— aa eng enaes th . > a oo 
liness of your plant. They make a favorable a a 


impression on your customers and help win Whether you use round or square glass bottles 
new business for you. United Steel Cases are _ or paper cartons, there is a United Steel Case 





often the deciding factor in securing milk con- _for all types and sizes that will give you these 
tracts from schools, hospitals, hotels and other _five-way savings. Write Department AM today 
institutions. Because of their steel wire construc- _for full details. 


STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of Crates... Carriers... icing Trays... Ice Cream Equipment 


UNITED 
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ORTH DAKOTA IS PRAIRIE 
N stretching away forever to the 

edge of the world. North Da- 
kota is wind and weather roaring 
down a thousand miles across the vast 
emptiness of Manitoba. North Da- 
kota is cattle and wheat, turkeys and 
CARL N. JOHNSON flax. But most of all North Dakota is 
people; a resilient, gay, hearty people 
who live close to the prairie and the 
wind and the great endless miles of 
land. 






Such a one is Carl Johnson, manager of the Devil’s Lake plant of the Fairmont 
Foods Company. 

Carl N. Johnson, if you want his full name, is a young man. A dozen years ago he 
was broke, broke as only a man could be who tried to farm against the bitter rainless years 
of the late thirties. Those were the years when the dust filled a man’s nose and a horse’s 
eyes were rimmed with dry mud. Those were the years of the grasshoppers and wheat 
yields of a bushel to the acre. 

Carl put in a crop of wheat in 38. He worked on shares. After the harvest had 
been divided and the land fitted for spring according to the agreement he had nine dol- 
lars net for six months’ work. 

He was a young man from a family of seven children. He had a girl, as most young 
fellows do. They made a compact, Carl and his girl; the next time it rained they would 
get married. It sounds a little strange today, a little far fetched. It wasn't strange out 
there. It wasn’t strange in a land where children four years old had never seen a rain 
drop. 

The rain came the fall of Carl’s last bad crop. They were married, nine dollars and 
all. Carl heard about a job in a butter plant over in Finlay, North Dakota. He got it. He 
drove a truck on cream routes picking up farm separated cream for the plant. He 
washed cans and began to learn something about the butter business. He worked six- 
teen, eighteen hours a day. One day he went to work at seven in the morning and fin- 
ished up at six the next morning twenty-three hours later. It was rough. It paid sixty dol- 
lars a month. It was a beginning. 

Carl went to work for Lauritz Johansen after a little over a year on the cream truck. 
Johansen was picturesque, fiery, and a top quality buttermaker.’ Carl recalls the time a 
patron brought back a can of rejected cream for the third time. “This here is guod 

Continued on Page 67 
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ivertise 
egularly in the 
American Milk Review 
“As you know, during 1950 we adver- Th 
tised in five of the dairy industry's lead- Re 
ing publications. Although our schedule rec 
in the AMERICAN MILK REVIEW we 
rs ene de: 
was only one-half as large as that car- thi 
ried in some other dairy publications . . . 6” 
it drew more inquiries than any tur 
other dairy trade paper in which we tha 
advertise. sur 
Fo 
cas 
“In recognition of the pulling power of tan 
the AMERICAN MILK REVIEW, we the 
are doubling our yearly schedule in Co 
your publication to 24 full pages ae 
sus 
: ” thi: 
More power to you! eq 
ace 
cei 
RALPH C. CHARBENEAL cos 
Director of Advertising lite 
Pure-Pak Division Ex-Cell-0 Corporation Wr 
ing 
eee se 
AMERICAN MILK REVIEW .. . 
CERTIFIED CIRCULATION 
OVER 16,000 MILK PLANTS, 
OWNERS, EXECUTIVES, PUR- 
CHASING AGENTS AND 
PLANT SUPERINTENDENTS... 
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DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


Rotosoak 20 
Bottle Washer 


“Shorty” Straightaway 
4 Can Washer 

















Welded Weighing 
t and Receiving Unit 


(i 


4-wide Triton | 
Bottle Washer 








The 500# Model “CM” Weigh Can and 680# Model “F” 
Receiving Tank is the right combination for moderate size 
receiving rooms. Each unit is constructed of heavy gauge, 
welded, ground and polished stainless steel. The modern 
design of rounded corners makes the daily cleaning of 
this equipment a pleasure. A 
6” stainless steel valve is fea- 
tured which holds seat longer 
than softer metals and in- 
sures efficient operation. 
Four sturdy rubber cushioned 





200 Gallon DeLuxe 








Multimold Washer 


Pasteurizer 




















casters support the receiving 
tank and make movability of 
the entire unit an easy task. 






SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
FOLDERS ON EACH OF 
THESE 


















WRIGHT 
QUALITY 
MACHINES. 


Combined with a popular = 
make self-contained, ceiling | 
suspended or platform scale, 
this handsome stainless steel 
equipment will lend to the 
accurate weighing and re- 
ceiving of daily milk at low 
cost. Write for descriptive 
literature on all types of R.G. 
Wright weighing and receiv- 
ing equipment. 
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R. G. WRIGHT COMPANY, INC. 


@ MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY DAIRY EQUIPMENT @ 
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Big Show Is Jack Pot For Many Exhibitors 


Confused Delivery Situation Plus Arms Program Promotes Buying At Dairy Exposition 





This is the way the arena level of the convention looked to the nearly 20,000 dairymen 
who attended, and remember the lower level was jampacked with just as many more 
exhibits in this the greatest industrial show in the world. 


RDER BOOKS were busy 
O throughout the vast seven acres 

of exhibits at Atlantic City as 
dairymen from all over the United 
States and foreign 
looked and purchased at the greatest 
of a long series of Dairy Industry 
Exposition. From the moment DISA 
President K. L. Wallace opened the 
show on the morning of October 16 
until the closing bell rang at 1 P.M. 
six days later dairy processors in rec- 
ord breaking numbers thronged the 
huge convention hall. 


many nations 


Buying interest on the part of visit- 
ing dairymen was easily the outstand- 
ing characteristic of the show. Equip- 
ment both large and small found a 
receptive crowd. Such large items as 
evaporators, bottle washers, can and 
case washers, pasteurizers, and refrig- 
units moved in 


erating surprising 


quantities. Interest centered on cost 
reducing features, particularly labor 


costs. Possibility of short supplies was 


the prime factor in the purchasing 
Although exhibitors were fa 


drive. 
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from uniform in their assessment of 
the supply situation many processors 
were thinking back to the war years 
and decided to take no chances. Some 
exhibitors declared that they were in 
a position to give early delivery on 
all orders while others said that they 
had a large backlog of orders and that 
there was no certainty when they 
could fill additional orders. 

The show itself was a brilliant dis- 
play of marvelous technical develop- 
ments and superb engineering achieve- 
ments. Stainless steel, of course, was 
the dominant motive. Wherever one 
turned there was a gleaming, polished 
surface of shining metal. Indeed many 
of the pieces on the floor were strik- 
ing studies in line and mass. Catch 
ing light and shadow on their curved 
surfaces they became real works of art. 

Most of the equipment on exhibi- 
tion were refinements of standard 
equipment rather than departures into 
new fields. One or two items, how- 


ever, broke away from accepted, prac- 


tices and struck out boldly with new 
One of these was a fascinat- 
ing device that loaded bottles into 
automatically. An 
mechanism, lined the bottles up in 


ideas. 


cases arranging 
proper order at the end of the con- 
veyor. When the proper number had 
been assembled a clamp arrangement 
lifted the entire ensemble and placed 
it in a waiting case. The case then 
moved away on the conveyor and the 


operation was repeated. 


A number of superb pumps were 
on display. Sanitary features that em- 
phasized simplicity and splash proof 
motors and pump housing were the 
main ideas. One pump in particular 
caught the eye of visiting dairymen. 
This pump was simplicity itself and 
depended for operation on what ap- 
peared to be pretty close to an abso- 
lute minimum of moving parts. The 
pump housing was easily removed and 
half dozen or so members of the pump 
proper were absurdly easy to remove, 
clean, and re-install. 


Considerable interest was shown in 
merchandising and advertising tech- 
niques. Firms specializing in signs, 
decals, sales programs, and point of 
sale material had a constant cluster 
of dairymen around their booths. Some 
splendid pieces of work were on dis- 
play in this field. One exhibitor, spe- 
cializing in animated figures, had the 
figure of a barker connected up with 
a phonograph record. The 
was made to be displayed in front of 


barker 


a dairy case of ice cream store o1 
some such place with a_ recording 
made to suit the situation. The barker 
moved his arms, tipped his hat and 
jerked his thumb in the direction of 
whatever he had to sell, urging his 
listeners to “hurry, hurry, hurry”. It 
was an excellent device. Nor can one 
forget the teddy bear eating ice cream, 
or the cow chewing her cud and 
switching her tail who stood next oi 
the polar bear feeding the penguin 
or the clown licking the ice cream 
but this could go on 
almost forever, they were that good. 


cone or the 


A series of handsome illuminated 
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display signs, signs that made _ the 
mouth water were the source of many 
inquiries. This was primarily point of 
sale material and it was very, very 
good. Decals for trucks, out doors 
signs, sales literature and similar mate- 
rial provoked an unusual amount of 
interest. It looked like a healthy state 
of affairs. 


Route Truck Extras 


A number of displays gave promi- 
nence to extra products for the milk 
truck. Chocolate people had some 
excellent displays and judging from 
the way in which the free samples 
were being consumed they had a line 
of goods that offered real customer 
appeal. It was a rather startling thing 
when one considers it, that not one 
single booth on the entire seven acres 
of show offered a free sample of what 
the show was based on, namely a 
glass of milk. But there were other 
samples and they certainly did a land 
office business. A new wrinkle in the 
form of flavored milks in addition te 
chocolate made its appearance at the 
show. Such exotic creations as cherry 
milk, vanilla milk, and others were 
on display. The orangeade booths 
were another group of spots wher« 
bees clustered around for the free 
honey. The orange people were hand- 
ing out half pint samples and again 
if the degree of enthusiasm with 
which visitors gathered around these 
booths is any measure of potential 
profit dairymen would do well to look 
into this orange business pretty seri- 
ously. 


Soft ice cream came in for a sub- 
stantial amount of attention. This 
was not a frozen custard or an ice 
cream substitute, it was simply ice 
cream as it came from the freezer be- 
fore going to the hardening room. 


Machinery in operation always at- 
tracts and this show was no excep- 
tion. Machines that fashioned paper 
containers out of blanks were fascinat- 
ing things to watch and never lacked 
for an audience. The closure people 
had a number of extremely worth- 
while displays aimed for the most part 
at sanitation, speed, and economy. 
One exhibit that sticks in our mind 
was capping bottles at the rate of 
190 a minute. Odd size containers, 
such as two quart and gallon jugs 
were to be found here and there, but 
they were far from prominent. The 
single service quart container or the 
multiple trip glass bottle in quart and 
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half pint sizes were overwhelmingly 
dominant. 

Six non-commercial exhibits gave a 
good insight into the work that vari- 
ous trade and government agencies 
are doing in developing and promot- 
ing dairy products. The International 
Lounge of Dairy Industries Society 
International had a group of language 
experts on duty at all time explaining 
the latest advances in dairy supplies 
and equipment. Also on display were 
publications of the society in English 
and Spanish. The Milk Industry 
Foundation booth displayed means for 
stimulating consumer demand _ that 
had been effectively employed by that 
organization. National Dairy Council 
educational activities were presented 
in the NDC booth. The work that the 
council does through the schools was 
emphasized. The Sanitary Standards 
Subcommittee of the Dairy Industry 
Committee had on exhibit sample 
parts from vital dairy equipment built 
to conform to sanitary standards rec- 
ommended by the Subcommittee rep- 
resenting the processor, equipment 
manufacturer and health departments. 
Both the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the Department of 
Commerce had displays. The USDA 
had a number of technologists on hand 
for consultation on food problems, par- 
ticularly the problem of increased use 
of milk in foods. The Department ot 
Commerce featured publications de- 
signed to help small businessmen. 


The Massing of Flags 

A bright piece of pageantry added 
to the tempo of the show on Wednes- 
day when, with a blare of trumpets, 
the ceremony of Massing the State 
flags was staged. Accompanied by a 
smartly appointed and well drilled 
Guards company flags from eighteen 
states were brought together for the 
first time at the exposition. Special 
products were featured on separate 
days during the exposition. Dry milk. 
butter, cheese, fluid milk, and_ ice 
cream each had their own special day. 
The ceremony usually consisted of a 
brief discussion of the product by 
some outstanding authority and atten- 
tion was called to that product in 
various ways throughout the day. One 
of the most encouraging statistics to 
come out of these special product days 
was furnished by H. L. Wilson of the 
National Cheese Institute. In his briet 
talk dedicating Cheese Day Mr. Wil- 
son pointed to a doubling of the per 


capita consumption of cheese in this 


country in the space of twenty-five 
years. 

Once the curtain rang down on the 
show for the day visitors and exhibitors 
adjourned to hotel rooms and suites 
for an evening of visits and entertain- 
ment. Some of the open house festivi- 
ties were more elaborate than others 
and there was certainly a wide varia- 
tion in the decorum of the undertak 
ings. One of the best of the open 
houses we had the opportunity of at- 
tending was the Cheese Cupboard put 
on by Johnson and Johnson. This 
activity consisted of a long table 
loaded down with sixty-seven differ- 
ent variety of cheese including two 
prize winners from Wisconsin. It was 
mighty good cheese, well served, and 
attractively displayed. It was in sharp 
contrast to some of the more ribald 
extravaganzas that exhibiting firms 
felt called upon to stage. 


It Does Seem Senseless 


While none of the parties we saw 
reached the point of being disgusting 
we were not very highly impressed 
with the demonstrations. In the first 
place it seems like asking a great deal 
of a man to be on his feet at his booth 
all day long and then expect him to 
act the host from closing time of the 
show until one o'clock in the morning. 
Secondly it does not strike us as par- 
ticularly creditable salesmanship or 
particularly sound public relations to 
base the intimate customer impression 
on a bottle of whiskey. Thirdly it 
seems to this country boy as though 
there must be some better method of 
adding spice to the great dairy exposi- 
tion, some more solid ground for exhi- 
bitors to meet their customers and 
friends in relaxed moments than 
through a series of hotel rooms, filled 
with people drinking free liquor and 
smoking free cigarettes, drifting from 
party to party, vainly seeking some- 
thing that doesn’t exist, being greeted 
by dutiful hosts whose principal sub- 
ject of conversation is “Can I get you 
something to drink?” We're probably 
wrong, we usually are. It isn’t that 
we're priggish or puritanical. It’s just 
that the whole thing seems so illogical. 

“Well anyway, it was real razzle 
dazzle show from start to finish. As 
usual DISA officials did a swelligant 
job and put on an exposition that is 
surpassed by none. Right now we 
expect they are getting ready for the 
next one in Chicago. After all 1952 


is only two years away. 
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PROUD 


OF ITS 
OPERATION 


Read what one satisfied 






TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


May 17, 1950 


Mr. Harold Kendall 
Kendall-Lamar Corp. 


t 
Gapemer has to — abou Potsdam, New York 


the NEW KENDALL RE- 


TURNLINE CAN WASHER. Dear Mr. Kendall: 


I want to take this opportunity to thank you 
for the excellent cooperation your Mr. Dorothy gave 
us in making the installation of our receiving room 
equipment in our Toledo plant. 


You, too, may enjoy the 
same economy of opera- 
tion and increase in profits. 


We started the operation of our receiving 
room yesterday morning and after’ two day's operation 
we want to say we are more than pleased with: the 
results we are achieving. I could go into a great 
deal of detail as to the various points which please 
us; however, the one thing which is most outstanding 

is the fact that where we used to operate with two men 
Check . we are now opereting with one. Not only did we 
eliminate one man in our operation, but we also speeded 
up our dumping operation by at least 50% already, and 





THESE FEATURES probably when the operator becomes more accustomed to 
piel the equipment this efficiency will be every more improved. 
% Partition separates cleaning : I hope that we will be able to set up am equally 
from sterilizing stations. ; efficient operation at our Mansfield Plant, as we feel 
J that this operation will more than pay for itself ina 
% Saves costly space. WESTON MICH very short period of time. 
% Provides maximum visual in- If at any time you wish to show your receiving 


spection for incoming AND equipment here in our plant to other people, we want you 


&___—~cmreery, 
5 al, BE wan + i: an on e 4 
outgoing cans. ‘ 4 uh to feel free to do so as we are most proud of its 


operation and would be willing to recomme it to anyone 
BELLEFONTAINE O 


ANGOLA INO 


% Eliminates necessity for sep- who will be interested. 
arate reject conveyor. | 

*% Completely accessible for Te Sincerelf] yours, 
cleaning and adjusting. 


% All controls within easy reach. 





TOLEDO GARAGE 


BUILT BY 
“QUALITY” 














Write Today for 


RETURNLINE NEW KENDALL 
NEW KENDALL 


CAN WASHER 


FEATURING A 150° 
DUMPING ARRANGEMENT 





KENDALL-LAMAR 


CORPORATION 


POTSDAM, NEW YORK 
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IOWA WINS JUDGING 


Mississippi and Connecticut Runners-Up in 


N ANESTHETIZED audience 
sent a lethargic cough of ap- 
plause bobbling around the 
banquet room of Atlantic City’s famed 
Chalfonte - Haddon Hall as_ three 
young men from Iowa State Univer- 
sity were awarded top honors in the 
Collegiate Students’ International Con- 
test in Judging Dairy Products. Numb 
from more than three hours of inept 
speaking, ill timed horse play, and 
an apparent determination to get 
everybody in on the act the audience 
had little left with which to pay hom- 
mage to a superb judging perform- 


ance. 


Hauling out of the sack at an un- 
holy hour Monday morning, October 
17, seventy-eight young men repre- 
senting twenty-six different colleges, 
tasted some forty different samples 
of dairy products. Three hours and 
some odd minutes later they turned 
in their score cards and awaited the 
When the 


decision finally came it was Iowa 


decision of the judges. 


State first, Mississippi State College 
second, and University of Connecti- 
cut third. Top individual honors went 
to Ed. Schuch of Iowa who nosed out 
Tom Gilmore of Mississippi State for 
first place. Third honors went to 
Willis E. Parkin of University of Con- 
necticut. 


Iowa dominated the team judging 
taking two firsts and a third. Butter 
and cheese proved to be their dish 
taken by 
Mississippi, milk proved to be a field 
in which Connecticut had a predom- 


while ice cream was 


inant interest. Purdue, Michigan and 
Texas A & M. were the only other 
schools that managed to get a look in 
on the first three places. Purdue gar- 
nered a third in butter and a third 
in cheese, Michigan took a second 
in cheese, and Texas A. & M. eased 
into third place in ice cream by .17 
of a point over the University of Ten- 
nessee. 
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Hot Contest at Atlantic City 


The first ten individual and team 
standings were: 


ALL PRODUCTS 


Individuals 








"1. Edward Schuch, Iowa State College 
*2. Thomas FE. Gilmore, Mississippi State 
College 
3. Willis E. Parkin, University of Connecticut 
4. Duane Osam, Iowa State College 
5. James Stanton, Ohio State University 
A SHOT IN THE DARK 
As a shot in the dark, and 
strictly in the dark, this observer 
picks them in the following 
order as teams in the All Prod- 
ucts class: Iowa State, Ohio 
State, and Connecticut. The 
limb is pretty thin and the saw 
is sharp, but let’s wait and see. 
Paragraph reprinted from the 
article “Student Judging” in the 
October 1950 issue of the 
American Milk Review. 
— — 
TEAMS 
1. Iowa State College 
2. Mississippi State College 
3. University of Connecticut 
4. Michigan State College 
5. Ohio State University 


6. University of Georgia 
7. Cornell University 
8. Oklahoma A. & M. 


9. Purdue University 
0. North Carolina State College 


*Tied for first place; tie broken in favor 
of Edward Schuch on flavor score of 60.67 
compared with flavor score of 67.84 for Mr. 
Gilmore. 


BUTTER 
Individuals 


1. Farris E. Ashe, University of Ten- 
nessee 11.25 

- Richard H. Andrews, Mississippi 
State College 11.67 


“ss 


3. Edward Schuch, Iowa State College 12.50 
4. Kenneth Van Patten, Michigan State 
College 13.17 
TEAMS 
1. Iowa State College 42.18 
2. Mississippi State Collece 44.01 
3. Purdue University 46.92 
4. University of Minnesota $8.17 
5. University of Tennessee 50.42 
6. Ohio State University 50.67 
7. University of Maryland 53.34 
8. Michigan State College 53.35 
9. Cornell University 56.35 
10. University of Connecticut 57.51 


CHEESE 


Individuals 


1. Thomas E. Gilmore, Mississippi State 
College 23.55 
2. Edward Schuch, lowa State Collece 24.00 
3. Duane Osam, Iowa State College 25.58 
3. Kenneth Van Patten, Michigan State 
College 25.58 
5. James C. Sutherland, Michigan State 
College 26.33 
6. James Stanton, Ohio State University 26.27 
7. Earl M. Harvey, University of Ne 
braska 26.76 
8. Ervin C. Hamme, Pennsylvania State 
College 27.01 
9. Willis E. Parkin, University of Con- 
necticut 28.14 
10. Graham E. Hall, University of Con- 
necticut 28.33 
TEAMS 
1. lowa State College 78.92 
2. Michigan State College 85.49 
3. Purdue University 88.52 
4. University of Connecticut 91.64 
5. Mississippi State Collece 94.33 
6. Ohio State University 95.18 
7. North Carolina State College 100.05 
8. Cornell University 101.68 
9. University of Georgia 102.58 
10. University of Nebraska 103.68 
ICE CREAM 
Individuals 
1. Richard H. Andrews, Mississippi 
State Collece 25.00 
2. Jack Davis, Mississippi State Col- 
lege 26.00 
3. Hilmer H. Schuelke, Texas A. & M.28,33 
1. Joe Otto Brown, North Carolina State 
College 29.00 
5. Stanley L. Ruxton, University of 
Connecticut 31.00 
5. Willis E. Parkin, University of Con- 
necticut 31.00 
7. Robert W. Skinner, University of 
Tennessee 31.25 
8. Farris E. Ashe, University of Ten- 
nessee 31.50 
9. Graham E. Hall, University of Con- 
necticut 32.00 
9. James A. Paul, Cornell University 32.00 
9. James Stanton, Ohio State Univer- 
sity 32.00 
9. Aaron B. Karas, Cornell University 32.00 
TEAMS 
1. Mississippi State College 86.67 
2. University of Connecticut 94.00 
3. Texas A. & M. 98.58 
4. University of Tennessee 98.75 
5. Cornell University 104.00 
6. University of Georgia 104.17 
7. Iowa State College 104.50 
8. Michigan State College 104.67 
9. North Carolina State College 107.50 
10. Ohio State University 108.50 
MILK 
Individuals 
1. Willis E. Parkin, University of Con- 


necticut 15.32 
2. Gale G. Ripma, Michigan State Col- 

lege 18.72 
3. Edward Schuch, Iowa State College 23.42 
4. James C. Otto, University of Min- 

nesota 23.84 

TEAMS 

1. University of Connecticut 73.15 
2. Miehigan State College 81.40 
3. Iowa State College 81.91 
4. University of Georgia 85.97 
5. Ohio State University 87.40 
6. Mississippi State Collece 87.54 
7. Oklahoma A. & M. 88.66 
8. University of Maryland 91.20 
9. Texas Technological 93.72 
10. University of Nebraska 95.89 
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Reddi-wip’s own Arthur Godfrey show is 






broadcast every Sunday 4:30 EST over 
entire CBS Network, coast-to-coast. Campaign 
includes magazine color pages, newspapers, 
radio spots and television. Life... Woman’s Home 
Companion...McCall’s...Family Circle... Woman’s Day, in magazine list 


Never has there been a salesman of food products like 
Godfrey. His success in boosting the sales of such 
products as Lipton’s Tea, Glass Wax and Pillsbury has 
made merchandising history. Now, every Sunday 
afternoon, coast-to-coast on Columbia Network, 
Godfrey is telling American housewives, husbands and 
children, too, all about Reddi-wip. Never has the 
promotion-wise dairyman had a greater opportunity 
to identify his company with such a wanted, 

accepted, unmatched J/eader. 


Build route sales and prestige by promoting Reddi-wip. 


Build and enhance your store business by offering 
customers the dairy department traffic builder, Reddi-wip. 


Satisfy the most customers most often with the 
one and only Reddi-wip—in the container 
with the exclusive tamper-proof cap. 


ddi-wip 


Reddi-wip, Inc 
3938 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 


November, 1950 
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Successful 
MIF 


Convention 


NE OF THE MOST successful annual conventions 

ever held in the fluid milk industry ended October 

18 at Haddon Hall in Atlantic City, after three days 

of general and sectional meetings of the Milk Industry 

Foundation which highlighted industry viewpoints on the 

future of fluid milk distribution. This was the 43rd Annual 
Convention. 


The preview of the new Universal-International mo- 
tion picture “The Milkman” and personal appearances by 
Donald O'Connor, Jimmy Durante and beautiful Joyce 
Holden, stars of the film, gave the 2,000 people at the 
annual banquet a show that will stand high in the history 
of the Foundation. 


President T. Kline Hamilton presided at the conven- 
tion sessions and in his presidential address sounded the 
keynote for industry thinking in the future. Mr. Hamil- 
ton, who is Executive Vice President of Diamond Milk 
Products of Columbus, Ohio, was re-elected President. 
T. D. Lewis, Vice President, Arden Farms, Los Angeles, 
was re-elected Vice President and Edgar N. Brawner, 
President, Chestnut Farms-Chevy Chase of Washington, 
D. C., was re-elected Treasurer. 

Four new directors were elected to the Board: C. 
Oscar Ewing I, President of Oscar Ewing, Inc., Louis- 
ville; J. J. Swaner, President, Swaner Farms Dairy, Iowa 
City, Iowa; A. M. Ghormley, Vice President, Carnation 
Co., Los Angeles and A. R. MacLean, Dominion Dairies, 
Ltd., Montreal. 


Directors whose terms expired are: George W. Barber, 
Barber Pure Milk Co., Birmingham; J. H. Duplan, Silver- 
wood Dairies, London, Ontario; C. B. Martin, Durham 
Dairy Products, Durham, N. C.; and W. C. Riedel, Sani- 
tary Farm Dairies, St. Paul, Minn. 


Among resolutions adopted by the Convention, one 
urged consideration by the Dairy Industry Committee of 
a petition Congress for clarification of the anti-trust laws. 
The resolution pointed out that conflicting allegations and 
policy by anti-trust enforcement agencies and a stream of 
confusing court decisions have created bewildering uncer- 
tainty. Management finds it “at times utterly impossible 
to secure sound legal advice as to what conduct is legal 
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Plugging milk with every antic Jimmy Durante and Donald 

O'Connor gag their way through a new Universal-International 

film called “The Milkman”. They also showed up at the MIF 
Convention to lend their prestige to the meetings. 


but also finds itself the persecuted victim of indictments 
and hostile propaganda issued by various governmental 
agencies.” 

Another resolution relating to activities of the Gillette 
Committee which is investigating the food industry indi- 
cate that while members are completely willing to furnish 
pertinent information, the recent Gillette questionnaire 
should be revised to conform to sound milk accounting 
principles. 

A forceful resolution was also passed urging members 
of the Foundation to renew faith in our American insti- 
tutions and go home and stimulate citizens to work unceas- 
ingly for preservation of our great free enterprise system. 


Another unanimous resolution expressed recognition 
of the general principles of the federal milk marketing 
program, but disapproved any attempt to make it difficult 
for administrators to administer their orders on the local 
level, to handle funds and to employ personnel in the most 
efficient manner, and to make prompt decisions involving 
their local market, without necessity of referring all such 
matters to Washington. 


Resolutions were also passed extending a vote of 
thanks to the Foundation officers and staff and the Gen- 
eral Committee for the great success of the convention. A 
resolution also expressed sympathy to the families of those 
who had passed on during the year. 


The Sectional Meetings every day offered a compre 
hensive list of outstanding speakers and subjects to pro- 
vide practical help to executives in all branches of the 
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A PROFIT-BUILDING ECONOMY TODAY 
...A “MUST” MEASURE ‘Jomorzou 











Fuel conservation is an important economy 
at any time. But it actually becomes vital 
when fuel shortages loom ominously. When 
you equip your Buflovak Triple Effect 
Evaporator with a Buflovak Vapor Heater, 
savings of 67°, in steam and 80°/, in cool- 
ing water are realized over single effect 
operation. In double effect operation, con- 
servations of over 50°/, are yours in both 
steam and cooling water. 


The Buflovak Vapor Heater can be fitted 
into your existing Buflovak installation. And 
if you are replacing an outmoded, inefficient 
evaporator, the Buflovak Vapor Heater will 
multiply the profit-building advantage of the 
new Buflovak Evaporator. This latest type 
































d Buflovak Evaporator, featuring close-coupled 
i! tangential vapor separator, recovers 99.9 + °/, 
F of milk solids. Cleaning is easier than ever. 
Space requirements are at a minimum. Auto- 
matic controls afford peak capacity and 
nts quality performance. 
ital 
The drawing at lower right illustrates Vapor 
Heater operation. The heater is usually installed 
tte between the last effect and the condenser. Vapor 
heat ordinarily lost in the condenser is used in 
di- the Buflovak Vapor Milk Heater to heat milk from 
os 40° F.-115° at NO FUEL COST whatever. The 
‘ish amount of cooling water used is sharply reduced 
ire because less vapor remains to be handled in 
the condenser. 
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fluid milk industry, according to Col. B. F. Castle, Execu- 
tive Director of the Foundation. 


“Milk is the number one food of the nation in daily 
almost universal use, vital to health but a product with 
complex marketing problems understood by few,” Presi- 
dent T. Kline Hamilton told the Convention. 

“The milk industry is highly competitive,” he said, 
“and is closely regulated by local, state and federal gov- 
ernment. The milk distributor stands in the position of an 
economic buffer between the highly organized, competing, 
economic forces of the farmer, labor, consumers, govern 
ment and the many branches of the dairy industry. 

“Milk is always subject to public scrutiny. It is always 
in the spotlight — always makes front page news. Because 
everyone is interested, it makes a fine political football. It 
is subject to frequent if usually unwarranted and insincere 
attack. The milk industry, therefore, is particularly vul- 
nerable to public misunderstanding. 


Ralph S. Trigg, President of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation who heads up the Government food advisory 
forces under the new Defense Act, told the convention 
that there is no foreseeable reason for any controls on milk 
and food products and feed in the near future. He said 
that the Defense Act requires that when and if controls 
go on farm prices cannot be less than parity. 

The milk industry’s system of supply and distribu- 
tion as everyone knows, costs money and though the con- 
sumer takes this service for granted dealers must always 
deliver the service for which they charge. 

“The milk producer, processor, and distributor and 
the Government have pretty much the same feeling toward 
the milk situation,” he told the audience. “If we work 
together cooperatively, there is no reason why we can’t 
solve any problems that may develop,” said Mr. Trigg. 

Alf. R. Nielsen, President of Alfar Creamery Co., 
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BUT THEY ALSO NAILED THE CULPRITS 


Mr. Leo Hanley, Thatcher Glass Manufac- 
turing Company representative, called our at- 
tention to this unique episode. In Indianapolis, 
Ind., citizens in a particular neighborhood had 
been complaining about broken milk bottles. 
Sometimes the bottles would be broken when 
they were full, sometimes when they were 
empty. The only clue was the fact that in each 
case there were some nails found near the 
bottles. Police eventually solved the mystery 
by nabbing a couple of youngsters who had 
rigged up an air gun so that it would shoot 
nails. They simply made the rounds of the 
neighborhood popping off milk bottles with 
the gun. This remarkable picture shows one 
The bottle 
did not break, instead the nails were driven 
right through the glass. 


bottle that stood up and took it. 


West Palm Beach, Florida, reported on a three months 
trip abroad in which he visited 13 European countries 
studying the dairy situation. 

“Considerable improvement is apparent in many of 
the European countries but in none that I visited has milk 
supply and distribution reached the high state of efficiency 
that we have attained here in the U. S. 

“In many countries milk deliveries are made by bi- 
cycle, hand-operated push carts, 3-wheeled vehicles and 
trucks. This is quite different than our widespread use of 
motor vehicle delivery to homes and stores in this country. 

“The American influence on milk distribution is being 
felt more and more in the countries of Europe. In many 
of these countries however, they do not have our type otf 
home delivery which is such a big factor in increasing 
milk consumption because it is so readily available to 
consumers. 

“My study of dairy operations abroad convinced me 
that milk consumption was extremely low in places where 
there was no home delivery. 

Owen Richards, General Manager of the American 
Dairy Association, told the convention about the new 
advertising and merchandising plans which were now 
underway to give fluid milk the most extensive national 
advertising program it has ever had. In addition to na- 
tional magazines and other media, he emphasized _ the 
advantages of the big new ADA TV program now run- 
ning once a week in leading cities. 

Henry J. Taylor, noted commentator and writer, in 
a speech on the menace of Communism and the war situ- 
tion said that the only defense against Communism is to 
greatly increase our armed forces and be prepared. Mr. 
Taylor who recently returned from a trip to many foreign 
countries said that the Communist plan was to try to lead 
the U. S. from the economic standpoint until we were 
weakened nationally. 
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NEW ONE-PIECE SANITARY SEAL* 


“One Ring Replaces Six Parts” 


Replacing the old rotary 
type seal with its multi- 
ple parts, this simple one- 
piece “O” Ring Sanitary 
Seal* has already been 
factory-tested and field- 
proven the equivalent of 
three years actual usage, 
without leakage or no- 
ticeable wear. Factory 
tests at 29” vacuum and 
200 Ibs. head pressure 
lend further proof of its 


superiority. With only one part to handle and clean, the 
new seal greatly simplifies cleaning and servicing. Replace- 


ment cost is negligible. 
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NEW WAUKESHA VARIABLE SPEED DRIVE PUMP 


"A Marvelous Job of Engineering” 


Completely new in compact 
modern design and in oper- 
ating ease, the new Wauke- 
sha Variable Speed Drive 
offers amazing simplicity in 
achieving a wide range of 
pumping speeds. A slight 
turn of the handy wheel at 
the side of the case increases 
or decreases the Pump 
speed. The change in speed 
is immediately indicated by 
the moving indicator on the 
gear case top. In addition, a 
High Speed Stop next to the 
SELECTASPEED handle prevents operation beyond maximum 
set limits, for safety to your products and production. Entire 
gear case, as well as the pump, is made of polished, “Wauke- 
sha Metal,” for long service and easy cleaning. 


100% 
Yezssheohd SANITARY 
PUMPS 


Dependable Product of o Responsible Manufacturer 

















QUESTION—A number of readers 
have requested me to recommend 
a bookkeeping system for a fluid 
milk dealer. Systems building is 
something that should be tailored 
to the requirements of the indi- 
vidual, but | will attempt to outline 
a basic system for a small fluid 
milk dealer around which indi- 
vidual superstructures may be 
built. 

ANSWER-The first requisite in set- 
ting up any accounting system is the 
end result desired, that is, what is 
required in the way of financial state- 
ments. Second, we must design a 
chart of accounts to facilitate gather- 
ing and summarizing the data _ re- 
quired for the financial statements. 
Third, we must set up the required 


ledgers and journals to arrange for the 
smooth flow of the data. The whole 
problem may be visualized by means 
of a flow chart, (figure I). 

The flow chart indicates the sources 
of transactions, their movements 
through the journals, and their ac- 
cumulation in the ledgers, from which 
the transactions are finally summa- 
rized on the balance sheet and state- 
ment of profit and loss. The broken 
lines on the flow chart represent flow 
to so-called subsidiary ledgers. The 
next step is to design a chart of ac- 
count names, and to number them 
for easy handling. The basic accounts 
needed are: assets, liabilities, capital 
or net worth, income, and expense. 
These basic accounts will be broken 
down into detail sufficient to give us 





BALANCE SHEET 














the data we want in our financial 
statements. Figure II illustrates a 
form of balance sheet that will suf- 
fice for a small or medium size dealer, 
while figure III illustrates a profit 
and loss statement. This form of profit 
and loss statement utilizes: the  so- 
called functional breakdown of ex- 
penses, by major function: products 
cost, processing expenses, selling and 
delivery expenses, general expenses. 
The extra columns are provided for 
those who wish to maintain separate 
profit and loss figures on by-lines such 


as ice cream or cheese. 


Figures I! and Ill to which Mr. Kluger 
refers can be found on the following page 
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BUTTER BUSINES. S/ 


- Stanbight Mint Surprise Cookies 


MADE ULL A BUTTER! 3-WAY — BOOST 
t for BUTTER 


a 

















ea y THIS $10,000 PRIZE aires poy = + Following up the 4-way advertising push on 
nsm-m-m-m ... Christmas Cookies ¢verYooq? ie arr tne en BUTTER in November—here’s a powerful 3- 
ae pected lowing this $10,000 gy Bo fdr Make them now way smash for BUTTER in December! Two 
Pree ne Waldort cookie sensa- sere | er afen! Ne leading related-food manufacturers join the 
Of aout have cookies that please ae American Dairy Association in promoting 
Bake at 375° F. for = th ar enn er ape “tos Butter Cookies. See the ADA spearhead ad at 
jal | cosmos sods ehepoor mal water on cache left, pointed to the millions across the nation. 
a . 
"1 BUTTER and Pillsbury 
= $10,000 PRIZE RECIPE 
ofit Think of the holiday selling-power of Pills- 
-_ bury’s $10,000 prize recipe featuring “‘Star- 
x- light Mint Surprise Cookies” made with BUT- 
- t TER. Pillsbury advertising also will promote 
nd AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION this wonderful, ‘““made-with-BUTTER”’ recipe 
ae 200, whe eine Se in December. 
for 
te BUTTER and Rockwood 
. Chocolate Mints 
Completing the 3-way “boost for BUTTER” 
in December, makers of Rockwood Chocolate 
- Mints are advertising BUTTER-made “‘Star- 
se light Mint Surprise Cookies’’—the $10,000 


Prize Recipe. So “to each, his own,” but ALL 
sell BUTTER! 


.-.and MILK too-—for 
Merry Christmas Selling 


Note, in the ad illustration, the mouth-water- 
ing taste appeal of “Starlight Mint Surprise 
BUTTER Cookies” shown merrily served with 
MILK for all the family. It’s a Christmas-treat 
suggestion keyed to both BUTTER and MILK 
sales! 





THE MATCHLESS FLAVOR OF BUTTER MAKES ALL COOKIES TASTE BETTER 





This attention-compelling full-color ad delivers 4 million 300 thousand 
sales impressions on “BUTTER for Christmas” ...in December Good 
Housekeeping and Parents’ Magazine. Three-way, related food adver- 
tising will add many millions more. 





AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
| “VOICE OF THE DAIRY FARMER” 
20 N. Wacker Drive Bidg., Chicago 6, Illinois 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
Dear Sir: 


I have been reading the Editorials in the “Milk 
Review” this year with a great deal of interest. 


I wish to compliment you on them, particularly the 
one in the March issue entitled “Let us stand up and 
be counted”. 


Indeed let us as Milk Distributors and Processors do 
just that. We have a very definite and self respecting 
place in America’s Agricultural Economy and we are per- 
forming a self respecting service to society,—which does 
not mean that we can afford to be smug. 


We all, in what ever walk of life we happen to be 
functioning in,— need to be astute students of economy 
and this applies to our Industry. 


“Let’s You and Him Fight” and “Meet Your Com- 
petition” Editorial is equally on the beam and a much 
needed “Preachment”. 


Very sincerely, 


SCHUYLER G. VOORHEES. 


Dear Mr. Myrick: 


Having but recently offered some criticism regarding 
an article in the “American Milk Review”, I am glad to 
be able to very promptly agree with your thinking on 
another matter. In this case I refer to your article “Let’s 


You and Him Fight”. 


You might be interested in a quotation from a recent 
talk that I gave to a number of groups of milk dealers 
as follows: 


“I subscribe fully to the necessity of businessmen tak- 
ing a more active part in public affairs and to effectively 
tell and retell the story of business to lift the fog of public 
misunderstanding — but it takes more than that. As a pre- 
requisite to telling our story, it is my considered opinion 
that we have these five things to do: (1) determine a bal- 
anced goal of government regulation towards which to 
strive, (2) have our own thinking objectively in order so as 
to regain lost leadership, (3) Have good relations within 
the industry based on industrial statesmanship, (4) have our 
own house in order on operations through progressive man- 
agement, and then (5) tell and retell our story.” 


Cordially yours, 


T. KLINE HAMILTON. 
* 
PRODUCE YOGHURT CULTURES 


The Dairy Laboratories of Philadelphia announce 
that they are producing Yoghurt cultures for sale to 
dairies. They point out that Yoghurt differs from other 
fermented milks because of its widespread acceptance 
as a health food. The Dairy Labortories say they can 
supply Flav-O-Lac Flakes from which a week's supply 
of Yoghurt milk may be manufactured. 
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MOTOR 


Immaculate — Enhances any machine’s appearance 
Enamel Finish 
Washable 


Rustproof 


Years ahead in styling 


Costs little more than conventional motors 


U.S. ELECTRICAL MOTORS In 


Atlantic Plant: Milford, Connecticut 
Pacific Plant: Los Angeles 54, California 


| =—REQUEST FOR U. S. SANITARY MOTOR BULLETIN 
U. S. ELECTRICAL MOTORS INC. 





1 Los Angeles 54, Calif., or Milford, Conn. AMR 
| Send Sanitary Motor Bulletin 
l Nome —— asi nctepemammcnamienenaiieimaianinas 
] Company nesntmseiaiaien — 
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An extra “talking point” for your product 


Increases plant pride — encourages cleanliness 


c. 
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THE WASHINGTON PAGE 


O NOT BE surprised if a price 
D control program on foodstuffs 

is put into effect much sooner 
than had been anticipated. Washing- 
ton, always highly sensitive to the 
force of public opinion, is preparing 
to take quick action. 

The President is said to be sin- 
cerely convinced that the situation is 
not ripe for drastic measures immedi- 
ately. But other leaders feel differ- 
ently. Some of them are talking of 
establishing control programs for five 
years or more, and getting them un- 
derway immediately. 

Even though Congress has ad- 
journed, mail is pouring into their 
offices demanding action. Congress- 
men making personal contacts in their 
sections are said to be appalled by 
the widespread interest in Govern- 
ment attitudes toward immediate con- 


trol legislation. 


It had been planned to consider 
controls on retail food prices after 
other controls, particularly those on 
scarce materials for the defense pro- 
gram, had been established. Now, 
there seems a possibility that the pro- 
gram will be reversed. Housewives 
are voters and decidedly vocal, and 
their influence spreads beyond their 
own votes. On the other hand, the 
farm vote, too, is strong so the ques- 
tion faced by national authorities is 
whether one group can be appeased 
without incurring difficulties with the 
other. Always a serious question in an 
election year. 

The Economic Stabilization Agency 
has been established . . . on paper 
for over a month. It has done noth- 
ing. Now the director and his assist- 
ants have been appointed . . . and have 
walked straight into an exceedingly 
tense situation. 

Next to the defense program itself, 
that of allocations and controls is 
probably the most hectic feature of 
Washington official life today. Busi- 
nessmen would be well advised to be 
prepared for quick, perhaps almost 


overnight, action. 
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By C. C. CAMPBELL 


Surplus butter still poses a_ big 
question in Washington. Some gov- 
ernment men seem about ready to 
throw up their hands. Others view 
the war and the defense boom as ele- 
ments which will ease the embarrass- 
ment, 

The Department of Agriculture 
seems to have halted its frantic efforts 
to rid itself of butter holdings. Now, 
the idea is to hold the new butter 
stocks, get rid of the 1949 stocks 
even at a sacrifice price, provided de- 
mands for butter increase as expected. 
It is felt that if 1949 stocks are offered 
at lower prices, 1950 stocks can be 
raised proportionately. 

Some officials are so optimistic 
about the defense boom that they pre- 
dict that surpluses can be moved out 
during the net year without affecting 
the regular market. 

It is expected that the Senate 
Armed Services Preparedness Sub- 
committee’s survey will disclose little 
hope of disposal through the Armed 
Services. Nevertheless, it will almost 
certainly call attention to the use of 
stocks to feed the Koreans and other 
Asiatics. This will be particularly true 
of stored dairy products. 


ro) o ° 


The Food Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee is collaborating actively with 
Research Administrator P. V. Condon 
in formulating programs for merchan- 
dising research concerning foods. A 
preliminary report is expected soon. 

°o 8 6 

The Department of Agriculture has 
advised ICC that the proposed rate 
on railways throughout the Central 
West and Southwestern states would 
“impose upon the milk and cream 
producers in the Southwest an unrea- 
sonable burden sufficient to disrupt 
the economical, efficient and orderly 
marketing practice.” 

The rate hikes would mainly apply 
on 5-8-10 gallon cans shipped by rail- 


way baggage service from origins in 


Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Texas, 


Nebraska, Colorado and Oklahoma. 


A survey just issued by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation shows that 
the Government now has on hand 
more than 142,000,000 pounds of 
butter . . . more than 100,000,000 
pounds of dried eggs . . . more than 
300,000,000 pounds of dried milk. 


° ° 


The Agriculture Department has 
warned that “sizeable” increases in 
meat prices might call for early price 
control. Present increases have im- 
proved the competitive position of 
poultry and eggs as well as dairy 
products. However, price controls 
on meat would surely extend to in- 
clude similar controls on these allied 
products. 

. « « 

Washington tax authorities warn 
that excess profits taxes are a sure bet 
for the first session of the new Con- 
gress with retroactive features cover- 
ing the profits of the last quarter 
of 1950. 

Qo O° ° 

Look for a show-down Congres- 
sional Investigation of food prices and 
the commodity exchanges in Decem- 
ber after election excitements are 
over. The Gillette Senate Agriculture 
Subcommittee is all primed. 

ioe 

Federal farm experts at Beltsville, 
Maryland, are now subjecting a new 
breed of cow to steam baths to deter- 
mine whether it will flourish in hot 
southern states. 

. « « 

There is talk in Washington that 
the county and state Agricultural 
Councils, active in Warld War II may 
be established again. The councils 
are still in “paper” existence, but have 
not been active in the past few years. 


° ° ° 


It is expected they would help 
in handling allocations of scarce farm 
materials and machinery and _ assist 
draft boards in selecting essential 
farm workers. 
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1T’S AN OLD AMERICAN 













Glass has long been a by-word in the American 
home. Baby’s milk bottles in the nursery — glass 
bottles in the medicine chest — the winter's supply 
of home-preserved fruits and vegetables in glass jars 

Mel MSc-ialip4-to Mole lolimaciiolilurcio Melle Melt tel 
germs; contents protected against weather and 
foreign matter; safe for the family’s health. 


| BERTY Liberty's Returnable Glass Containers, too, have been 
se an American tradition for 32 years. And Liberty's 
“FLAME-POLISH” Bottles will be a tradition in the 

Your years to come. They look nicer, perform better and 


BEST last longer . . . 40-50-60 trips. 


BOTTLE ONLY THE GLASS CONTAINER PERMITS 
BUY! PRODUCT INSPECTION AFTER SEALING 
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An Ad Has Little Value Unless You 
BUILD IT SO THEY READ IT 


ANY TIMES the milk deale: 
would like to advertise, but he 


is uncertain. He senses the 
need of some good advertising, but 
for some reason or another he doesn’t 
put this force to the test. It may 
even be considered by some that ad- 
vertising shapes up too much as an 
expense. It can not be denied that 
advertising often is an expense when 
not of the proper kind. Furthermore, 
no advertising, however excellent, is 
going to make up for a poor product 
or a poor service. When, however, 
the milk dealer puts out a quality 
product, when his business represents 
a real service, and he then sponsors 
some interesting, distinctive advertis- 
ing, the results will be gratifying. For 
this man advertising will prove to be 
a worthwhile investment. 


Too many milk advertisements are 
nearly alike; there is nothing to set 
them apart, nothing to interest and 
influence the reader. The results are 
often disappointing. Nor can the milk 
dealer rightfully expect immediate and 
quick results following the running of 
but one or two advertisements. The 
work must be repetitive; there must 
be a steady reminder, hammering 
home the main points so that people 
will be impressed and cannot help 
but have the milk dealer’s business in 
mind. It is well to remember that 
the largest and most successful busi- 
ness concerns often run a score or 
more advertisements, until all of the 
possibilities have been exploited. 
Firms bringing out such advertise 
ments are not easily discouraged. 
They appreciate advertising’s real 
power and the requirements neces- 


sary to capitalize on that power. 


It is necessary that the milk deale: 
contract for large space when adver- 
tising? Some milk dealers shrink from 
the thought of advertising because of 


the belief that a small advertisement 
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By FRANK V. FAULHABER 


is insignificant and a large advertise- 
ment costs too much. The main fact 
to keep in mind here is that it, is 
after all, not a problem of space 
alone — but what that space contains. 
In fact, a big advertisement is not 
even necessary. For the milk dealer’s 
purpose, an advertisement need not 
take up more than two standard news- 
paper columns in width; a depth of 
four to eight inches is quite adequate. 
The longer length should be used only 
in case of a single column adver- 
tisement. 


Enough white space should remain 
around the body of the advertisement 
to avoid the appearance of crowded- 
ness. It makes the advertisement more 
attractive and easier to read. Too 
many words spoil an advertisement. 
No more words should be used than 
are needed to get over the message. 
A message should not be too long 
ner too short. It should be original, 
and be intended to educate the reader 
on the many good qualities of the 
milk dealer's products and services. 
At the same time the message should 
be interesting, a kind of advertising 
that somehow eggs the reader on and 
makes him ask for more. 


There should be an attention-awak- 
ening head, of say from one to five 
words. In a single column advertise- 
ment the longer heading, in a 24-point 
type of the Caslons, say, should take 
up no more than two lines. Strong 
words should be at the end of lines, 
otherwise there is a weakening effect 
that tends to neutralize the whole ad- 
vertisement. A good, commanding 
heading, that stands out from other 
heads like a beacon, draws the reader 
and often wins perusal for the entire 
advertisement. The weak head is no 
support for the body, and does not 
secure the reading nor the results the 
milk dealer seeks. 


The milk dealer's business name, 


address, telephone number, near the 
bottom of the advertisement, can ap- 
pear in graduated smaller types, pref- 
erably all of the same face. The type 
in the main text, when possible, 
should be in the same or somewhat 
similar type. The type in any given 
advertisement should harmonize. It 
is just as important to give attention 
to the type question as to the char- 
acter of text. Too many times the 
milk dealer has an impelling message, 
but it is not receiving the recognition 
it deserves by reason of the type used. 

The body text, bear in mind, should 
be easy to read. A six-point type in- 
volves strain on the eye. Assuredly it 
does not encourage the reader. Even 
an eight-point type, particularly when 
there is a lengthy message and when 
the printing is blurred, may prove a 
liability. A ten-point type is quite 
suitable; the advertisement is easy to 
read, and, when of an interesting and 
instructive character is quite a pleas- 
ure. For the milk dealer, then, the 
advertising can be sa‘d to be a worth- 
while investment. 

In conjunction with a good, at- 
tractive type there should be an out- 
standing border. This however, should 
not be anything bizarre. The main 
object is that it be different from the 
rest of the borders used in the news- 
paper advertisements, that it be ex- 
clusive, that it help set apart your 
advertising, that the border instine- 
tively is associated with your adver- 
tising and with your business. Thus 
the milk dealer has effective repre- 
sentation. 

Another point to consider relates to 
the type of advertising that is found 
in company with yours. The milk 
dealer is discriminating in his selec- 
tion of personal associates, and does 
not join with every Tom, Dick and 
Harry. Why, then, should his adver- 
tisements be seen among a lot of ques- 
tionable, cheap, depreciating adver- 
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“HMM-—HERE’S A CASE 


WORTH INVESTIGATING” 


(FOR PAPER 








MILK CONTAINERS) 
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SMOOTH @ Improved design eliminates any possibility 
of scratching. 
SAG-PROOF @ All steel, double reinforced bottom is 


remarkably resistant to distortion yet absorbs shock. 


NEST SECURELY @ Instant four-side nesting with metal 
to metal contact top and bottom facilitates stacking. 


STURDY @ Selected, low thermal conductivity hardwood 
and heavy gage galvanized sheet steel are used in an 


original design. (Patent applied for.) 
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MORE ECONOMICAL ©@ Satisfied bottlers who deliver 
milk in paper containers have established Cumberland 
BOUND-O-STEEL as the case that reduces cost of distri- 
bution. You can't afford not to have Cumberland BOUND- 
O-STEEL cases. 
CAPACITIES 

12 Quart (18 Pint or 24 Half Pint) Containers 

16 Quart (24 Pint or 32 Half Pint) Containers 

20 Quart (30 Pint or 40 Half Pint) Containers 

24 Quart (36 Pint or 48 Half Pint) Containers 


“There is a Cumberland Case for everyrequirement. See 
your jobber or write us direct for descriptive literature. 


CUMBERLAND 


CASE COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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BOX 
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tisements as is so often the case? Ad- 
jacent advertisements can either be 
an advantage or a drawback. 


There is considerable waste of effort 
and time entailed because the reader 
must seek a given advertisement. To- 
day the milk dealer’s advertisement 
may appear on page 7, somewhere 
near the bottom of the third column; 
tomorrow on page 10, in the middle 
of the fifth column; then again on 
page 3, somewhere near the top of 
the first column. That is distributing 
the effort. The reader never knows 
where to turn, with the result he is 
not encouraged to look up your adver- 
tising. Decide, by all means, on a 
set position, whenever possible. Con- 
tract, moreover, for a select position, 
preferably in the outer columns of 
newspapers. Too many readers skip 
or skimp the insides. 


An illustration should never be 
used unless it is pertinent to the ad- 
vertisement, never for its own sake 
or for the purpose of attracting atten- 
tion. The reader who has his atten- 
tion drawn by some “scare”, unusual, 
or trick picture, only to have his ex- 
pectations disappointed, feels cheated. 
He learns to avoid the advertising 
brought out by the sponsor and so far 
as he is concerned the advertising is 
a lost force. 


Good, necessary pictures, that the 
newspaper publisher cannot furnish, 
can be procured from the printing 
agencies and houses specializing in 
this service. The milk dealer does 
well when he secures something extra, 
something that enhances his advertis- 
ing, something that tends to make his 
advertising become popular. The 
newspaper publisher is only too glad 
to offer suggestions, and the milk 
dealer need not hesitate to broach his 
particular advertising problems and 
plans. 


Many times there is someone in the 
milk dealer’s employ gifted with the 
knack of constructing strong, compell- 
ing advertisements. The milk dealer 
may not realize this now, simply be- 
cause has has never asked any of the 
men about it. Many times there are 
periods of idleness tending to irk a 
man, whereas this same man, possess- 
ing advertising talent, and having his 
abilities utilized properly, would jump 
at the chance of becoming a greater 
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asset to the milk dealer and be the 
means of bringing about greater prof- 
its. The business may now be lying 
right round the corner —is the milk 
dealer going to try to get it? 


Just what should the milk dealer 
advertise? A thousand advertisements, 
could be constructed, yet vast possi- 
bilities would still remain. An inter- 
esting prelude here would be to ex- 
amine the advertising brought out by 
others, not only by milk dealers. The 
object would not be to imitate. That 
is just what the milk dealer should 
not do. He should cut his own path, 
so that his advertising will be original 
and interesting. The purpose of ex- 
amining other advertising is to kniow 
what has been done. Reviewing the 
advertising of others, also, serves as an 
inspiration. The milk dealer often will 
sense an appeal peculiarly pertinent 
to his business, an appeal that, un- 
fortunately, may have been sorely 
neglected. 


It is unwise to advance exagger- 
ative statements and_ expressions. 
“Best”, “Nothing like it”, “The purest”, 
and “The cheapest”, really represent 
nothing. These appeals bring forward 
nothing new, the reader has seen them 
too often. He will not be favorably 
affected by them. Such statements 
suggest doubtful advertising, and 
doubtful advertising is not good ad- 
vertising. They earn for the sponsor 
disappointment, loss. 


The appeals are right there, in the 
milk dealer's own business. What is 
inherent in his own business, in his 
products, in his services? How long 
has he been in the milk business? How 
long has he been delivering milk 
products? In all his experience how 
much milk has he furnished custom- 
ers? What care is being taken, in 
his plant, and by the men delivering 
his products, to assure the consumer 
top quality products? What care is 
being taken to secure capable, inter- 
ested employees? What is being done 
to encourage whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion on the part of all the assistants, 
so that consumers are certain to ob- 
tain the most desirable of the milk 
products? Certainly some worthwhile 
sales-arguments can be found here. 


Let not the milk dealer lament for 
How does 
the plant stand in its readiness to 


lack of advertising facts. 


serve its increasing range of custom 
ers? And does not attention here sug- 
gest improvements and application in 
the interest of a larger territory? The 
milk dealer has many customers, but 
he wants more of them, and he wishes 
to increase the sales volume of his 
various products. Has a study eve 
been made to learn what customers 
think about his milk products; has an 
attempt ever been made to find out 
what suggestions the customers have? 
Would it not be good advertising copy 
to present the opinions of different 
customers, indicating just why they 
have used your milk products ove1 
a longterm of years? 


Are there not advertising arguments 
galore why milk and more milk should 
be used from infancy unto the day 
when the final curtain falls? Recently 
a centenarian, queried as to what he 
attributed his long life, included 
among his recommendations the 
steady use of buttermilk. To it he 
accounted a happy and healthy life, 
and that he had never wanted to do 
without it. What a fine argument, 
indeed, for the use of more butter- 
milk! And how many people ever 
use it? How many people ever think 
of it? A fine going 
a-glimmering. 


opportunity 


The milk dealer may impart to his 
advertising additional interest by aid 
of the sayings or observations of some 
quaint, droll character. An imaginary 
personage, his picture perhaps ap- 
pearing in the milk dealer's adver- 
tisements, could have something 
entertaining, new, and instructive to 
say, in each advertisement. The milk 
dealer’s advertising would be of the 
kind that sets people to talking. 
People would look up the ad. It would 
rapidly gain a recognition and appre- 
ciation that would prove a splendid 
profit-producer for the business. 


In such advertising there would be 
opportunity for colloquial presenta- 
tions, advertising that would get over. 
Such advertising makes a hit with 
readers because it is entertaining. 
When instructive as well as entertain- 
ing, then, indeed, the milk dealer has 
an effective combination. Whatever 
the nature of the advertisements de- 
cided upon, the milk dealer should 
clip and file them, checking and keep- 
ing records, for future review and 
guidance. 
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For the past fifty years . . . ever since 
homogenization was first introduced 
. . - Gaulin Homogenizers have been 
the first choice of the Dairy industry. In 
fact, their preference proof has been 
attested by the fact that more Gaulin 
Homogenizers are used than all other 
makes combined. 


The reason . . . Gaulin Homogenizers 
meet the need of fast, economical 


Manton-Gaulin 


Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


homogenization. They assure the same 
uniform quality and flavor day in and 
day out. Rugged, dependable, pre- 
cision built, they give long life with 
little if any maintenance. They are 
sanitary, easy to keep clean. 


Small or large producer, there’s a 
Gaulin Homogenizer to meet your 
specific gallonage requirements. See 
your jobber or write for information. 





49 GARDEN STREET, EVERETT 49, MASS. 
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The Borden Company plant at New Orleans is one of the most modern in the South. 








the local country club than a working dairy. 


it features Colonial architecture and looks more like 


“New Orleans Comes of Age 





This year, tor the 
first time, the New 
Orleans market will 


Exclusive 
foalihe 


not find it necessary 
to import milk from 
Mid-Western states 
to offset the defici- 











ency in production 
in its own milk shed. 

The New Orleans market has now 
reached an objective toward which it 
has been working for the past twenty- 
five years despite bitter opposition on 
the part of many farmers who vehe- 
mently and at times, violently objected 
to what they considered officious and 
unwarranted interference in their 
private affairs on the part of city folk. 

Figures released by the Market Ad- 
ministrator of the New Orleans Milk 
Marketing Area reveal that during the 
first six months of this year, produc- 
tion in the New Orleans milk shed 
amounted to 121,477,015 pounds — 
ample enough to take care of the city’s 
fluid milk needs. The production so 
far this year represented a gain of 
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By P. J. RINDERLE 


15,720,098 pounds over the corre- 
sponding period of last year; and 34,- 
591,749 pounds more than were pro- 
duced during the first half of 1948. 
Nothing lower than Grade A pasteur- 
ized milk can be sold in that city. 


The production record in the New 
Orleans milk shed for the first six 
months of the year presupposes an 
annual production of 240,000,000 
pounds as compared with 164,000,000 
pounds and 147,000,000 pounds in 
1947 and 1946, respectively. In fact, 
twenty or more years ago, total an- 
nual production in the area of 50,000,- 
000 pounds was considered something 
to boast about. 


The New Orleans milk shed, which 
originally embraced the adjoining par- 
ishes (counties) of St. Bernard, Jef- 
ferson and Plaquemines, has in com- 
paratively recent years extended into 
other parishes nearby, such as Tan- 
gipahoa, Washington, St. Helena and 
St. Tammany and then moved across 
the state line into Mississippi, produc- 
tion centering around such places as 


Picayune, Tylertown and Magnolia. 
Among the larger milk handlers in- 
volved are Cloverland Dairy Products 
Co., The Borden Co., Brown’s Velvet 
Dairy Products, Gold Seal Creamery, 
St. Charles Dairy and Roemer Dairies. 


Fantastic as it may seem, it is nev- 
ertheless true that in 1927, forty-two 
of the sixty-four parishes in Louisiana 
were infested with the cattle tick. This 
bloodthirsty insect was either sucking 
the lives from the cattle in the infested 
parishes or keeping the animals sickly 
and thin and making them very poor 
producers of milk. The tick-infested 
areas of the state were quarantined by 
the Federal Government and it was 
impossible to ship any cattle from 
them to other parts of the country. 
Infestation of the tick-free parishes 
was a grave possibility. The Louisiana 
dairying and livestock industries were 
faced with inevitable doom. 

It was at this critical stage that 
business interests of New Orleans, as 
embodied in the New Orleans Asso 
ciation (Chamber) of Commerce de- 
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cided to project themselves into the 
picture. And, peculiarly enough, it 
was a native of the Middle West who 
played one of the most important roles 
in spearheading the attack on the cat- 
tle tick. The man is B. B. Jones who 
was imported from Madison, Wis., 
some twenty-five years ago to direct 
the agricultural activities of the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce. He 
still occupies that post and serves at 
the same time as county agent for 
Orleans Parish which, by the way, 
embraces only the city of New Or 
leans! 

The obituary of the Louisiana cattle 
tick dates back to 1927 when the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce 
sponsored a statewide meeting in cen- 
trally located Alexandria, La. This 
meeting resulted in the formation of 
a statewide tick eradication organiza- 
tion with Jones serving as its secre- 
tary. In the following year, the state- 
wide organization sponsored a_ tick 
eradication bill in the State Legisla- 
ture. That there was bitter debate on 
the bill can be appreciated from the 
fact that one rural legislator shouted: 
“If any of vou tick eradicators come 
into my parishes to dip cattle, you 
better kiss your relatives good-bye, for 
you will never come out of the parish 
alive!” The bill was passed by both 
houses but it was vetoed by the gov- 
ernor, who, incidentally was that mas- 
ter politician, Huey P. Long. 

Next came a widespread campaign 
of education designed to point out 
the evils of tick infestation and the 
advantages that would accrue from 
the eradication of the pest. A special 
motion picture was produced by the 
statewide organization, talks were 
made throughout the state, leaflets 
and pamphlets were distributed and 
the influence of the press and radio 
was enlisted. 


Let it be said that many of the 
farmers clearly recognized the doom 
inherent in tick infestation and were 
sincerely interested in the eradication 
of the insect. Let it be said, to, that 
business, agricultural and educational 
groups in other parts of the state 
joined wholeheartedly in the cam- 
paign. 

But there was bitter opposition from 
many quarters for selfish, political and 
other reasons. Some of the farmers 
were opposed to tick eradication be- 
cause they were afraid that compuls- 
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(Above) A view of the holding tanks and pasteurizing equipment in the main plant of the 
Cloverland Dairy Products Co., Inc., Louisiana’s largest distributor of fluid milk and milk 


products. 


(Below) An exterior view of a receiving and cooling plant at Tangipahoa in the New 


Orleans milk shed. 





ory dipping would enable the tax as- 


sessor to get an accurate record of 
the cattle they owned and that they 
would be taxed accordingly. Others, 
accustomed to letting their cattle 
roam at large, were fearful of a fence 
law. Still others were opposed to tick 
eradication because of stubbornness 
or downright ignorance. 

Just how bitterly some were op- 
posed to the campaign is indicated 
by the almost tragic experience of a 





New Orleans delegation which under 
took a bus tour of the state. This del- 
egation, headed by the mayor, made 
brief stops in numerous communities 
with the idea of winning converts to 
the great cause. In some communities, 
the reception was warm and _ hospit- 
able. In others, the New Orleans 
group was received with cool toler- 
ance. But in one community, a sur 
prise awaited the mayor and his. as 


(Continued on Page 65) 
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“Quality Milk Production Under the 
Penn. Dairy Farm Inspection Program” 


By W. S. ANDERSON 
Pennsylvania Department of Health 


HE IMPORTANCE of the producer in the milk 

producing operation has never been given the con- 

sideration it should have from the standpoint of 
quality production. This is in spite of the fact that every- 
one interested in the dairy industry is well aware of the 
fact that processing plants can make the supply no better 
than the producer gives it to them. 

Lack of cooperation between the various States and 
Health Departments, has greatly retarded the progress 
of quality milk production. Their requirements have 
varied to so great a degree that the farmers have been 
at a loss to know to whom they should look for proper 
guidance. 


It has always been difficult to understand why there 
could not be some uniformity relative to interpreting 
and enforcing milk sanitation regulations. Inasmuch as 
the intent of all milk sanitation laws is identical. 


Public health is of no greater importance in one 
city or state than in another. Consequently, if all health 
officials do an honest job, and stick absolutely to the 
enforcement of the essential things for the production of 
quality milk, a lot can be accomplished for the good of 
the public and the industry as a whole. I am a firm 
believer in the fact that anything that is good for the 
industry is good for the public, and vice versa. 


It is believed that some reciprocal agreements be- 
tween states relative to the uniformity of milk sanitation 
requirements is the most needed move at the present 
time in order to eliminate tthe unnecessary burden that 
is imposed on the milk producers by the unlimited amount 
of duplicate inspections. 


Within the last year and a half, I have had the 
pleasure of sitting in on several meetings for the purpose 
of accomplishing that type of an agreement among five 
states, which would have been a nucleus around which 
to build. However, due to the detailed wording of a 
law of one of the states, we were unable to accomplish 
our purpose, which, to me, was most disappointing. 


The feeling that has existed between the milk pro- 
ducer and the inspector, has not been the most pleasant. 
I am forced to believe that the cause of this condition is 
mostly due to the attitude of the inspectors. Many of 
them have the milk producer under the impression that 
he must do “so and so,” which, of course, is not correct. 
After an inspection is completed, if conditions are not 
found to be satisfactory, it is’ then the Inspector's duty 
tv make recommendations that it would be necessary 
for the producer to comply with, in order to maintain 
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his established and present market. However, it is op- 
tional with the producer as to whether or not he com- 
plies with the recommendations. If he does, his supply 
is approved. If he does not, it is not approved. 


Sometimes I wonder if the failure to accomplish 
the desired sanitary conditions on a dairy farm, might 
not be largely due to the manner in which many inspect- 
ors have been qualified for their assignments. In an in- 
dustry as large as the dairy industry is, and as important 
as quality production is, I am confident that the best 
trained men in the field cannot be too good. They must 
know their subject thoroughly and, must be diplomatic 
educators. Being a farmer myself, I am not hesitant 
in saying that it was rather annoying to have an inspecto 
to try to sell me a program with which he, himself, was 
not familiar. A good inspector should know the farmers’ 
problems. He should never become so technical that 
he loses the practical application of his knowledge. 

For an inspector to build up a pleasant relationship 
with the milk producers, he should impress the producers 
with the fact that the recommendations which he makes 
will naturally help to provide a better quality of milk 
for the families on the farms who usually use the milk 
in its raw state. Most milk producers are interested in 
providing a quality product for their own families. It 
might be well to mention the fact that many farmers 
today are pasteurizing their supplies of milk used on the 
farm. I am very much interested in seeing the day 
when milk producers will be producing the quality of 
milk to which their families are entitled. When that is 
accomplished, the plant operators will be getting the 
quality which they need, the public will be getting that 
which it is deserving of, and all milk sanitation laws will 
be complied with according to their intent. 


As an inspector, working on a quality-production 
program with the milk producers, I feel that it is most 
important that the inspector make a complete and thorough 
study of his subject, not only from the standpoint of 
sanitation, but from the standpoint of proper care and 
feeding, since care and feeding play a very important 
part. Inasmuch as the cow is the source of supply, any 
disturbance in the source of supply would certainly im- 
pair the quality of the product. 


An inspection should start at the cow, in order to 
be certain that milk comes from the udder in good con- 
dition, for, if it does not, further inspection will certainh 
not correct this unsatisfactory condition. 


If the inspector, whether he is a veterinarian or 
not, feels that udder trouble is caused by improper feed- 
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ing with grain that has a too-high protein content, the 
matter of harvesting crops should be discussed to show 
how the use of high-priced concentrated feeds may be 
eliminated by the farmer, thus, conserving the protein 
which he raises on the farm by putting up the green- 
grass silage and mow-drying his hay. 


I think that most people familiar with good milk 
production, will agree that the protein raised on most 
farms, if conserved as mentioned above, is sufficient to 
meet the needs. It will be more palatable, more easily 
digested than other types which are purchased from 
other sources. It is naturally the best from the stand- 
point of cost. 


If the inspector feels that udder trouble is being 
caused by rough handling or improper milking, then, 
it should be brought to the attention of the farmer and 
the necessary recommendations make. The same approach 
should be used should there be indications of other causes. 
Where evidence of udder trouble exists, an inspector should 
always discuss it. However, the inspector always should 
finish the discussion by recommending that he consult 
his local veterinarian relative to the treatment. I have 
learned from my own practical experience with the serv- 
ices of a veterinarian, that a herd infected with organisms 
that cause mastitis, can be cleaned up. A larger, bette: 
and cheaper supply of milk can be produced from a 
clean herd, than from one carrying an infection. — It 
might be interesting to know that some cows in my own 
herd, which had previously carried some udder infection, 
produced over 2,000 Ibs. more milk during a lactation 
period, after the udder infection had been eliminated. 
I am a firm believer in the fact that there is no sound 
reason why mastitis should be taking the toll that it 
is today, when it can be eliminated or prevented by the 
application of proper methods of feeding and handling 
the dairy herd. 

After an inspector has made his physical inspection 
on a milk producer's farm, it then becomes the plant 
operators obligation to see that the inspector's work 
has accomplished the desired results. I find that a 


(Continued on Page 68) 








“AW-RIGHT, AW-RIGHT, WHO DID YA EXPECT, CLEOPATRA?” 
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Compare! AND CHECK 


THE EXTRAS YOU GET INA 


STOELTING 


‘SANITARY PIPE WASHER 

















SAVE 
$50 to $100 


| 
} 
Get all the extras in a Stoelting Sanitary Pipe Washer without 
| extra charge. Check these included features before you buy 
| Complete power assembly; covered hood for motor, pump and 
| power assembly; set of four easy-rolling casters for quick portabil- 
ity; sturdy pipe rack; full back apron; broad lower shelf; 112’ 
| sanitary pipe brush—everything you need for fast, thorough, 
| economical pipe washing —backed by Stoelting time-honored 
craftsmanship for extra years of service. Save time save 
money .. . get all the extras in Stoelting .. . by far today’s 
best buy in pipe washers. Make your dollars do more and gi 
farther with a Stoelting Washer 


For Extra Values and Extra Features Write 
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HOW 


KLENZADE 


CAN HELP YOU SOLVE 


Your 


SANITATION PROBLEMS 


Special Services All Plants Need 
LABORATORY “isrsote,‘roined technicians con 





sanitizing jobs. Klenzade's com- 
SERVICES plete laboratory makes recom- 
mendations without obligation. 
| | Klenzade's free Water Analysis 
h WAT i R Service gives you specific recom- 


RR en 
your water. 


PL ANT Klenzade will send, without obli- 
gation, a Field Technician to your 


d 
SANITATION fre development of a complete 
cleaning and sanitizing program. 


CHEMICAL fritutor. tor *erroportioneers« 


"Chem-O-Shot" ... the automatic 

i d by th 

FEEDING —teeder that, is powered by the 
field + set d 

TESTING —_Siatzade, Seid test sete ore mode 


able chiorine; quaternary ammo- 

EQUIPMENT nium solutions; water hardness 
and causticity. Simple conclusive 
tests — economical. 


‘s f d ional 
EDUCATIONAL programs form 1h “producers 
1 ¢ $ 
PROGRAMS ate ‘0. ono 8008 all quer Aner 
ica. There is no charge for this 
outstanding service. 


Complete Details On Request 





ALL OVER AMERICA 


KLENZADE PRODUCTS, Inc. 


BELOIT, WISCONSIN 
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CONFERENCES AND SHORT COURSES 
SCHEDULED FOR WINTER 


TATE COLLEGES, Universities, Technology Societies 
and other educational groups have scheduled a wealth 
of programs for this coming winter. 

Among them are a series of Conferences to be held 
at the University of Illinois; they are: 


1. Laboratory Control Conference 
October 31-November 1 

How the control laboratory can effectively serve man- 
agement; the significance of the coliform test; public health 
aspects of the control laboratory; advantages of check test- 
ing; important modifications of the Babcock test; how to 
secure representative sampling; random sampling com- 
pared with complete fresh daily sampling; relation of 
weigh can construction to accuracy of milk sampling. 


2. Soft Cheese—Bakers’, Cottage and Cream 
November 14-15 
The ever-increasing popularity of these soft cheese 
varieties warrants discussion of means of improving quality 
through improved production techniques, and increasing 
sales through improved merchandising and packaging pro- 
cedures. 


3. Dairy and Food Technologists and Sanitarians 


January 9-10 


Panel discussion. 


4. Dairy Plant Fieldmen 
February 7-8 
Disease control in livestock; quick tests for milk qual- 
ity; dairy pasture programs; artificial insemination; hauler- 
fieldman relationships; the fieldman as a salesman of good 
production methods; general economic outlook for dairy 
products. 


5. Milk Plant Operators 
March 6-7 
Brown milk bottle; sterile milk; frozen milk; keeping 
quality of bottled milk. 
6. Ice Cream Manufacture 
April 3-4 
Demonstration of ice cream flavors and novelties. 


Stabilization of ice cream using Gelatin, CMC, Sodium and 
emulsifiers. 


7. Problems of Interest to the Butter Industry 
May 1-2 
The purpose of the conference is to discuss pertinent 


information regarding new developments within the butte: 
industry. 


Also the Pennsylvania State College three courses for 
the winter which are outlined as follows: 


1. Ice Cream Course for Dairy Equipment and Supply 
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Men—December 4 to 9, 1950 


One week training in the manufacture of ice cream for 
dairy equipment and supply men, exclusively, will be 
given. Topics handled in the one-week course will include, 
mainly, composition of ice cream, ingredients used, stand- 
ardization of acidity, calculation, processing, flavoring, 
freezing, overrun, and hardening of ice cream, ices and 
sherbets. A certain amount of testing will also be included. 


2. Ice Cream Course for Plant Men 
January 15 to 27, 1951 


This is the regular two-weeks’ course in ice cream 
making. 


3. Market Milk and Milk Supervision 
January 29 to February 10, 1951 


This course is designed primarily to assist the indus- 
try in obtaining informed personnel who understand the 
problems involved in the production, processing, distribu- 
tion, and supervision of fluid milk and related products. 


A Babcock testers license examination is scheduled at 
the conclusion of the course for those desiring to qualify 
as testers. Special discussions will also be held for those 
interested in the work of Approved Inspectors in Penn- 
sylvania. 


In addition to these series of short courses the annual 
meeting of the Illinois Dairy Plant Quality and Efficiency 
Improvement Association has been scheduled for Novem- 
ber 16 to 17, according to James Barracks of the Hudson 
Dairy, Urbana, Illinois, President of the Association. An 
educational program covering such subjects as the best 
delivery system for the small operator, laboratory control 
for the small plant, modern dairy plant cleaning opera- 
tions, new equipment, war impacts, paper prospects for 
the small plant, new ideas in glass milk containers, dairy 
bars, economy in buying and common dairy plant manu- 
facturing problems has been announced. The banquet 
will be held the evening of November 16. Dr. R. M. 
Nolen, Professor of Economics at the University of Illinois, 
will be the speaker. According to President Barracks, all 
those interested in the problems of the small operator are 
invited to attend this meeting. 
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“TOO MUCH SUCTION IN THE MILK PUMP.” 
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GENERATORS 


HAVE the REAL 
ANSWER TO 
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Low 


CONSUMPTION 





> WHAT 1S 177 it’s the modern scientific 

discovery of transferring heat at the highest degree 

of efficiency with a new low in fuel consumption. 

Principal factors of which are the cylinderized solid 

' flame with its exclusive cyclo-motion power, de- 

signed to utilize the full potential of every particle 

of fuel .. . and the thin layer of air resulting from 

centrifugal force that’s always between the flame 

and wall of combustion chamber. A combination to 

produce steam far in excess of conventional stand- 
ards for measured heating surfaces. 


SEND FOR ALL THE BIG REASONS 
Learn how the completely automatic Cyclotherm 


$1288 with its unexcelled all-in-one package type 
EO A features wipe out waste and excess costs. If 
ut Genk you are planning a new or replacement boiler 
inher keel installation it will pay you to first get the 
‘hor nreenetliin facts on Cyclotherm. The coupon below is for 
or. hentian, your convenience. 

Low pressure 

to 200 psi fired 

with light or 





CYCLOTHERM CORP. 
Oswego, New York 








1 CYCLOTHERM CORP., osweco, N. Y. 

l 

1 Gentlemen: Please send me bulletin P-1 showin, 

| the advantages of Cyclotherm’s new concept in Sed 
1 Heat Transfer. Without obligation, of course eu 
Dept. AMR 11 

| NAME 

1 

; ADDRESS 

city ZONE STATE 
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| Handy to Use 


Tie N\KING Saactor PUMP 


The smooth, self-priming action of the Sanitor assures 
steady delivery without p g or agitati It’s fast 
and handy to use in moving milk, cream or any other 
liquid food product. It’s 3A approved. 








The simplicity of the Viking “Sanitor’ means fast and 
easy cleaning. Complete pump can be quickly moved to 
central cleaning without loosening any thing but the pipe 
connection. Or the pump can be dismantled where it 
is—only 5 large, simple parts, an “O” ring seal and 4 
clamp screws. It’s all sanitary. 













Ask for free bulletins DIOOLM and 
EIO0LM today. 





Pe ee. 


Viki Pump Company 
; Tite Cedar Falls, lowa 





DAIRY PALS 


LAST LONGER ~ 


& 


ia, uae mee | 


Na BE Sa alll 


Two new features make Su- 
perior Dairy Pails your best 
buy! These heavy dent-resist- 
ing cylinders of cold-rolled 
steel, electrically fused side 
seams, and welded bottoms 
now have seamless-solderless 
beads and new ear construc- 
tion for utmost sanitation. Su- 
perior triple-tinning means 
extra smoothness, longer life. 





Write for FREE catalog. 


Contains full information 
on Superior’s complete line. 


SUPERIOR METAL WARE DIVISION 


JOHN WOOD COMPANY 
509 FRONT AVENUE + ST. PAUL 3, MINNESOTA 
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NMPF ANNUAL CONVENTION 


To Probe Future of Dairy Industry At Milk Producer's 
Meeting In Minneapolis November 13-16 
Minneapolis, Minn.—What’s ahead for dairying in 
the light of world conditions will be the top topic of 
discussion at the 34th annual convention of the National 
Milk Producers 
when agricultural authorities will probe the future from 


Federation here November 13 to 16 


every angle. 

On the basis of conclusions, voting delegates from 
the organization’s 87 member associations representing 
425,000 farm families in 47 states will decide upon legis- 
lative and other policies to meet potential threats and 
uncertainties confronting the dairy industry. 


The meeting is expected to attract the largest attend- 
ance in the organization’s history because of its location 
and the importance of the subjects on its agenda, accord- 
ing to Charles W. Holman of Washington, D. C.. secre- 
tary. It will be featured by special events for the women; 
a program for young cooperators; and a “John Brandt 
day” in honor of the president of the Federation and 
of Land O'Lakes Creameries, Inc. The November 15 
sessions will be held at the main Land O’Lakes plant, 
with the other meetings at the Nicollet Hotel. 


A partial list of the speakers includes Stanley An- 
drews, director of the office of foreign agricultural rela- 
tions of the U. S. Department of Agriculture; Preston 
Richards, chief of the Department’s dairy branch; and 
Russell S. Waltz, general manager of United Dairymen’s 
Association, Seattle, on the international situation and 
K. Stern, president of the 
American Institute of Cooperation, will discuss the place 


its impact on agriculture. J. 


of cooperatives in American agriculture; and William A. 
Leahy, Washington, D. C. attorney, will review antitrust 
problems of dairy co-ops. 


Of particular interest to dairy co-op directors and 
officials will be a series of short reports on the progress 
and problems of these organizations in all parts of the 
nation. Included among these speakers will be J. D. Gay. 
Atlanta, Ga., general manager, Georgia Milk Producers 
Confederation; Clarence B. Palmer, Othyln, Mo., presi- 
dent, Sanitary Milk Producers; A. M. Cheney, Bemus 
Point, N. Y., executive committeeman, Dairymen’s League 
Cooperative Association, Inc.; Ken E. Geyer, Hartford, 
Conn., general Milk Producers 
Association; Henry G. Hagg, Reedville, Ore., vice-president. 
Dairy Cooperative Association; B. E. Stallones, Tom- 
ball, Texas, manager, South Texas Producers Association, 
Inc.; and Marvin E. Neumann, Le Grand, Calif., president, 
Challenge Cream and Butter Association. 


manager, Connecticut 


Ivy S. Duggan, governor of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration will be a principal speaker on November 15, 
following the annual president’s report by Mr. Brandt. 
The secretary's report will open the November 14 session. 

Preliminary to the general public sessions, the con- 
vention will get under way on Monday, November 13, 
with an evening conference on farmer cooperative legis- 
lative activities and the public relations techniques in- 
volved. A second special meeting on public relations is 
scheduled November 14, following the afternoon public 
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session. The seventh national women’s luncheon will 
be held on the same day, and the annual Federation 
banquet in the evening. 


Convention visitors will be guests on November 15 
at a noonday luncheon and a buffet dinner given by 
Twin City Milk Producers Association, St. Paul; Twin 
Ports Cooperative Dairy Association, Superior, Wis.; and 
Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc., Minneapolis. 

The convention will conclude November 16 with the 
business meeting of voting delegates, adoption of Federa- 
tion policies for the ensuing year, and election of directors 
and officers. 

* 
WHITEMAN SHOW SELLS MILK 


Every Saturday Night Over ABC Network Television 
Carries the Story of Milk Into Millions of Homes 


The ADA sponsored Paul Whiteman TV show “Teen 
Club” is hard at work selling milk and cream. The show 
which got underway late in August goes on the air every 
Saturday night. The show will run for 52 weeks. 





Starlet Nancy Lewis helps the boss of the Teen Club sell the idea 
of drinking more milk to the nation’s younger set. 


The show is sponsored locally by producer groups serv- 
ing a particular market. 
the project with cash include Chicago, Philadelphia, De- 
troit, Baltimore, Cleveland, Buffalo, and Rochester. Other 
markets are completing arrangements for sharing in the 
ADA officials believe that 20 
outlets will be in operation by fall. 


Producer groups already backing 


sponsorship of the show. 


Whiteman conceived and developed the Teen Club 
as a Saturday night show designed to help combat juvenile 
delinquency. Whiteman has founded progressive teen-age 
clubs in more than 200 communities. 


Among the sales appeals featured by the show are 
such slogans as “Look Good—Feel Good,” “Refresh With | 
Milk” and “Your Favorite Flavor.” 

ADA sponsored research has revealed that teen-agers 
need more milk, not less, for proper growth and develop- 
ment. To turn this need into a want is the purpose of 
the television show. 
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SOME DAYS, IT DOESN’T PAY TO GET UP. 
A Midwest motorist, who got two tickets 
for speeding within a half hour, decided 
to change his policy. He dawdled along 
at 8 miles an hour. You guessed it: the 
police gave him ticket No. 3—for im- 
peding traffic. 
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ONE THING THAT ALWAYS PAYS MILK SHIPPERS 
is cleanliness. Those sharp-eyed dairy 
inspectors demand it. Cans that are easy 
to clean keep your milk in the best pos- 
sible condition. They look better doing 
it, too. Here at Melrose Park we make 
a point of turning out cans like that. For 
example, 


OUR SOLAR SOLDERLESS of strong, sturdy steel. 
(Try that one on your dental plate!) It’s 
a snap to clean . . . heavy tin coating over 
a seamless and solderless neck, breast, 
and body .. . insides smooth as glass. 
And tough? We guarantee that the Solar 
Solderless just won’t separate with ordi- 
nary rough handling. 


WE BACK UP OUR OTHER PRODUCTS, TOO. 
Like food cans, strain- 
ers, stirrers, recep- 
tacles, and a flock of 
others. We've been 
in the business for 85 
years and, mister, you 
pick up a lot of know- 
how in that time. If 
you want to know 
anything about any of 
our products, just 
drop a line to me, 
Bill Solar, at 








SOLAR- -STURGES mj. ip Dia 


PRESSED STEEL CAR COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers —Solar Milk Cans, Solar Receptacles 


PERMANENT STAINLESS STEEL COOKWARE 
MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS 
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Noontime finds these children in a New York City public school 
munching their lunches and drinking milk delivered direct to each 
desk by a local dairy. 
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At the little Red School House in New 

York even the nursery group get train- 

ing in good food including fresh milk 
under a school lunch program. 


The School Bell is an Opportunity 


NE PASADENA dairy, com- 
mencing with September, of- 
fered ten free tickets to neigh- 

borhood Saturday afternoon cartoon 
shows, each week of the school year. 
Any boy or girl may write a letter on 
the subject “Why I Like to Drink 
Milk”. These letters may be handed 
to the routeman by the parents or 
children, left in milk bottles, or left 
at the corner grocery. Children may 
try as many times as they care to in 
the preparing of these letters. Ex- 
cerpts from these letters are used as 
the basis for newspaper advertise- 
ments and occasional radio spots. In 
addition this dairy is Hashing slides on 
the screens of neighborhood theaters 
on Saturday afternoons — slides carry- 
ing the message “Milk provides energy 
for sports — drink plenty of it.” 


In this connection the Pasadena 
dairy is going one step further in 
direction of sound merchandising. 
With the aid of a commercial camera- 
man, a weekly “Small fry sportsreel” 
is being presented. This consists of 
photos taken at neighborhood grade 
schools showing children’s sports, as 
well as pictures taken at junior high 
and high school sporting events. 
Track, bowling, tennis, football, wrest- 
ling, all of these are covered in the 


weekly sportsreel. This sportsreel is 
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By R. C. BURTON 


shown at local theaters and at school 
auditoriums. It is considered “tops” 
by the younger generation. Some- 
where in each newsreel a local coach, 
sports director or high school athlete 
is interviewed as to the desirability 
of including plenty of milk in the 
day’s diet. This sports newsreel is 
relatively inexpensive as it is filmed 
on 16 mm and blown up for theater 
and school projectors. 


A Modesto dairy has a little differ- 
ent slant on the situation. It arranges 
to have a representative at a local 
grocery every Saturday, armed with 
a tape recording device. Boys and 
girls who appear will be interviewed 
as to their hobbies, sporting inter- 
ests — and of course — their liking for 
plenty of good milk. These taped in- 
terviews are kept on the short and 
crisp side and a number of them 
are used as actual air spots over a 
local radio station and also used for 
in between announcements during in- 
termissions at local shows on Satur- 
days and Sundays. Those whose in- 
terviews are used in either capacity, 
receive $1 for their time and trouble, 
and these small-fry taped interviews 
arouse plenty of interest on the part 


of radio listeners. 


In San Francisco a dairy has a 


rather unique promotional item on 
the schooltime agenda. It offers $2.00 
to the grade school classroom which 
turns out the best exhibit on milk 
production, milk distribution, or the 
health values inherent in milk. These 
exhibits may consist of posters, draw- 
ings, art and seatwork, and they are 
all placed on exhibition in the local 
library from week to week. The $2 
award is offered each fortnight and 
these exhibits arouse considerable 
attention. 


This same dairy has a companion 
promotional activity. It has had 
printed a rather unusual “Identity 
Card”. The card contains name and 
home address of student, names ot 
parents, age, weight, height, color of 
hair and eyes, any diseases such as 
heart condition, epilepsy, diabetics, 
which might cause fainting seizures 
at school, at play, on a bicycle or 
otherwise. The card also contains 
space for students signature and can 
be carred in wallet or billfold — valu- 
able indeed in the event of sickness or 


an emergency. 


Any parent may obtain an Identity 
card for her children by placing a 
note in the milk bottle or by stopping 
in at any grocery handling dairy 


products from this concern. Small 
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newspaper advertisements mention 
these “Identity Cards” and they are 
highly prized and appreciated by stu- 
dent and parent alike. 


In San Diego, a milk dealer is co- 
operating with a local sporting goods 
store by offering small cash awards 
for the best set of “cycling safe and 
sane rules” offered by any student of 
any age or grade in school. These 
rules may be handed to milk route- 
man, left at dairy or grocery, or the 
establishment of the sporting goods 
dealer. Ten $1.00 awards are offered 
during the life of the contest, Septem- 
ber and October, and last year many 
truly excellent sets of rules were 
secured. 

A bicycle is awarded for the very 
best set of rules received during the 
period of the contest. Bicycle shop 
and dairy use cooperative newspaper 
and radio advertising carrying the 
theme “Drink plenty of milk, get as 
much out of door exercise as pos- 
sible”. This species of advertising 
benefits all concerned and the safety 


campaign not unnaturally — pleases 


In this connection, the San Diego 
dairy has another goodwill promotion. 
Each Friday of every other week it 
features an advertisement in the pages 
of a local newspaper, known as the 
“Small Set’s Sportscope”. This is a 
column which discusses sporting activ- 
ities at the Y, in the Scouts, with the 
Buddy Boys, in the grade, junior high 
and parochial schools up to high 
school level. It does NOT cover high 
school sports since they are invari- 
ably well represented in the news- 
papers own sporting coverage and 
columns. 

All grade schools, youth organiza- 
tions, etc., are asked to contribute 
news notes, pictures or other material 
for this unusual every other week col- 
umn. At the very bottom of the 
column is the reminder that milk is 
most important if a youth is to suc- 
ceed in school sports circles. Sports, 
according to this San Diego dairy, is 
the great common denominator for 
children of all ages, hence the success 
of this series of newspaper advertise- 
ments. 


Final item on the school agenda 


period: $1.00 for the best student in 
every class in local grade schools. 
Since a report period last five or six 
weeks, the amounts paid out are not 
huge, and listings of “best grade 
schoolsters” appears in a newspaper 
advertisement entitled “We Salute”. 
Theme of this advertisement, aside 
from the listing of honor students of 
this type, is that “milk develops men- 
tal as well as physical health, a good 
talking point with parents, school stu- 
dents and educators. 

This same dairy has another inter- 
esting maneuver which it reports has 
had excellent success during the past 
several years. It makes it a point to 
purchase a rather large collection of 
back issue comic magazines. Then 
it has its routemen distribute these 
comics sometime near the beginning 
of the school year. 

Routemen suggest that parents give 
out the comics to their youthful off- 
spring with the remark that “if you 
study hard and eat your meals with- 
out complaining”, here’s a comic for 
you. Comics of the “back issue var- 
iety” cost rather little and have 
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University of Massachusetts 
Offers Five Day Courses 


Ice Cream, Bacteriology, Milk and Cream Testing On 
Schedule of Bay State Institution’s Winter Program 


Elementary Ice Cream Making 
(January 22-26, 1951) 


Course is for those having no previ- 
ous experience and wishing to ente: 
the ice cream business. The lectures 
and laboratory work will include se- 
lecting ingredients, standardizing and 
calculating the mix, homogenizing and 
processing the mix, freezing and yield 
control, testing, refrigeration machines, 
and the causes of ice cream defects 
Actual experience will be secured in 
making not only different kinds of ice 
cream, but also sherbets and ices. 


Advanced Ice Cream Making 
(January 29-February 2, 1951) 


Course is for those who have had 
actual experience in ice cream mak- 
ing and wish to secure a more thor- 
ough knowledge of their work. Lec- 
tures and laboratory work will cove: 
a study of various factors affecting 
efficient freezing operations, the effect 
of variations in composition and man- 
ufacture on quality of the finished 
product, ete. Round table discussions 
of new methods and recent experi- 
mental work, as well as individual 
problems, will be included. Some 
specialists in the ice cream business 
and closely allied fields will speak be- 
fore the group. 


Dairy Bacteriology 
(February 5-9, 1951) 


Five full days will be devoted to 
laboratory discussions, demonstrations 
and manipulation of the Breed, Phos- 
phatase, Resazurin, Coliform and 
Standard Plate methods of examining 
milk. Each student will be given am- 
ple opportunity to perform these tests 
and others, including the tests for the 
detecting and locating of thermoduric 
bacteria and mastitis on numerous 
milk samples. Course is limited to 
twelve students. 


Course is restricted to people en- 
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gaged tull time in the dairy business 
or in dairy laboratory control, includ- 
ing city, town, or state milk sani- 
tarians. 


Milk and Cream Testing 
(March 5-9, 1951) 


The performance of routine tests 
used in dairy plants for control of 
milk and cream quality will be 
stressed. The Babcock test will be em- 
phasized and there will be an oppor- 
tunity to take the examination for the 
Massachusetts Babcock Testing Cer- 
tificate. Other subjects to be included 
are composition of milk, dairy arith- 
metic, lactometer, acidity, phospha- 
tase, abnormal flavors, and testing so- 
lutions for sanitizing dairy equipment. 
Bacteriological tests such as standard 
plate count, direct microscopic count 
and methylene blue will be discussed. 
If laboratory work with the bacterio- 
logical tests is desired, application for 
the five-day course in Dairy Bacterio- 
logy should be made. 


Milk Plant Operation 
(March 12-16, 1951) 


The steps involved in the com- 
mercial processing of milk will be 
studied and demonstrated in the Uni- 
versity creamery. This includes can 
washing, bottle washing, grading and 
weighing of milk, clarification, pas- 
teurization, homogenization, cooling 
and bottling. Attention will be given 
to quality milk production on the 
farm, dairy barn scoring, up-to-date 
milking practices, the bacteriology of 
milk, and cleaning procedures. The 
manufacture of cottage cheese, cul- 
tured buttermilk and chocolate milk 


will be a part of the course. 


Each student should provide him- 
self with white creamery clothes and 
waterproof footwear. The textbook 
described tor the preceding course 


may be purchased but will not be re- 
quired. 


General Information 


Admission—There are no entrance 
requirements except that students 
must be at least eighteen years of age 
or over and must have a common 
school education. Additional require- 
ments for the Bacteriology Course are 
explained under the course write-up 


Registration Unless six students 
register in each course, the right to 
cancel the course is reserved. Applica- 
tions should be sent in at least three 
days prior to the beginning of the 
course as students will be accepted 
in the order of their application. A 
maximum of twenty-five will be ad 
hered to for the four dairy courses and 
twelve for the Dairy Bacteriology 


course. 


Upon arrival the student should re 
port at the office of the Director of 
Short Courses, second floor, South 
College, for registration. The work 
begins for the four dairy courses at 
11:00 a.m. of the opening day, so 
those enrolling should arrive early 
enough in the morning for registering 
and securing rooming accommoda- 
tions. Classes for the Dairy Bacteriol- 
ogy course will begin in the afternoon 
of the opening day. For room reserva- 
tions in private homes, please write to 
Mr. Herbert A. Randolph, Housing 
Office, Commonwealth Circle, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, Amherst, 
Mass. 


Tuition, Fees and Expenses—There 
is a tuition fee of $5.00 for these 
courses which must be paid to the 
Treasurer of the University at the 
time of registration. Please do not 
send fees in advance. 


Board may be secured at the Uni- 
versity cafeteria for about $10.00 a 
week or in public restaurants or din- 
ing rooms located close to the campus 
for approximately $12.00 a week. 


Rent for furnished rooms in private 
houses varies from $5.00 to $6.00 a 
week. Students should make their 
own reservations for hotel accommo- 
dations by writing in advance to one 
of the following hotels: Lord Jeffery 
Inn, Drake’s Hotel, Elm Tree Inn, 
Mount Pleasant Inn or Hotel North- 


ampton, Northampton, Mass. 
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JEFFERS HONORED BY SHRINE 

Henry William Jeffers, of Plains- 
boro, N. J., 79-year-old Walker-Gor- 
don Dairy president, has become the 
second living person to be honored by 
the Dairy Shrine Club of Waterloo. 
For his contributions to the dairy in- 
dustry, Mr. Jeffers’ portrait has been 
hung in the club’s Pioneer Room. 
alongside 26 other leaders including 
Louis Pasteur, Carl Gustaf Patrick 
Laval, Gail Borden and Gregor Hen- 
del. The organization’s ceremony was 
conducted by W. A. Wentworth of 
New York City during its annual meet- 
ing. 

A graduate of Cornell University, 
Mr. Jeffers is best known for his de- 
velopment of the rotolactor, a carou- 
sel-like device for milking. Each cow 
enters the machine, is automatically 
washed and completely milked as the 
rotolactor makes one complete revo- 
lution. The cow is released, sent back 
to her stall, and another takes her 
place. Other Jeffers developments in- 
clude one of the first tuberculin tested 
herds, the use of the covered milk 
pail, the first bacteriological laboratory 
on a dairy farm, extensive use of grass 
knowledge and pioneering in the 


adoption of artificial insemination on 
a large scale basis. 

After graduating from college Mr. 
Jeffers started in agriculture as man- 
ager of a 30-acre farm. His Walker- 
Gordon farm today covers 2,400 acres 
with 1,650 cows milked thrice daily. 

He is a member and former presi- 
dent of the New Jersey State Board 
of Agriculture, the New Jersey State 
Board of Regents for Higher Educa- 
tion, and a member of the Board of 
Managers of the N. J. Reformatory. 

+ 
VENDING CONVENTION IN 
CHICAGO 

Growing evidence of the importance 
vending is playing in the ice cream 
and dairy world will come to light at 
the forthcoming convention and ex- 
hibit of the National Automatic Mer- 
chandising Association, Palmer House, 
Chicago, November 12-15. 

Eight manufacturers of ice cream 
and milk machines will display their 
latest models at the NAMA show. Ice 
cream machines—bar and cup models 
—will be shown by Artic Vendor Sales, 
Appleton, Wis.; Atlas Tool and Manu- 
facturing Company, St. Louis; Badger 


Vending Machines, Milwaukee; Dres- 
ko Manufacturing Co., Chicago; Fred 
Hebel Corporation, Chicago, and The 
Vendo Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

Two firms, Cedar Hill Farms, Cin 
cinnati, and the Rowe Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., New York, will show their 
latest model milk vending machines. 
The Cedar Hill machine is called 
“Dari-Mart” and allows for multiple 
selection of various dairy products, 
i.e., chocolate milk, cottage cheese, 
buttermilk, orange drink. Quarts, pints 
and half pints can be vended by the 
Rowe machine. 

The vending of milk and the out- 
look for dairy products in the field of 
automatic merchandising will be a 
topic at the “New Horizons in Vend- 
ing” convention session on Monday 
evening, November 13. Everett J. 
Newcomer, City Milk Vending Service 
Corp., Maspeth, N. Y., will outline 
the history of milk vending at that 
time. Gordon W. Haase, Arctic Ven- 
dor Sales Corp., Appleton, Wis., will 
speak on “The Outlook and Growth 
of Ice Cream Vending Machine Man- 
ufacturing” during the “New Hori- 
zons” session. 








ITH canny consumers and Jobbers the country 
over — that’s becoming daily more true about 
Seal Leaks —the Universal name in Gaskets. 


It’s a ten-to-one chance your own Jobber stocks them. 
And he does so because, in the scores of up-to-the- 
minute milk plants he serves, Seal-Leaks are already 
the first choice. They have “made good” with closure- 
wise operators everywhere — they have conclusively 
proven their quality leadership! * * 

Yes, a size and shape for every milk-joint in your 


Neostyle unit- 
containers that make them easy to buy, to store 


entire plant. Always a perfect fit. 


and to use 


Ask your Jobber for SEAL-LEAKS by Name. 
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IN GASKETS ~~ 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS. INC. 
Beaver Falls. New York. U-S-A-: 
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Ges. ++ Mary’s chocolate milk is doubly delicious 
because it is made with Forbes Chocolate, a quality 
product for 24 years. 


FORBES QUALITY CHOCOLATE 
Offers You: 

@ A TRUE CHOCOLATE FLAVOR — NO BITTERNESS 

@ FLAVOR KEPT IN SUSPENSION—NO SEDIMENT 

@ FORTIFIED WITH PURE VANILLA PLUS VANILLIN 

@ CONVENIENTLY PACKED — ECONOMICAL TO USE 


Write or wire for a FREE sample and compare 
it — or better still. send us a trial order. 


The BENJAMIN P. FORBES CO. 


2000 WEST 14th ST. @e CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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NORTH DAKOTA CONVENTION 


Speeches of Norman Myrick and C. B. Shogren 


Highlight Hot Discussion of Merchandising and Quality 


UALITY and merchandising 

were the hottest topics dis- 

cussed at the annual meeting 
of the North Dakota Dairy Industries 
Association. The meeting, held in the 
Patterson Hotel in Bismark, October 
8, 9, and 10, attracted more than a 
hundred dairymen from North Da- 
kota’s extensive plain. 


From the tongues of half a dozen 
speakers the gospel of quality was ex- 
pounded. C. B. Shogren, Klenzade 
Products’ able sales manager, was the 
first of a solid list of speakers to un- 
derscore the point. He pointed out 
that top quality products had little 
trouble finding a market but a market 
often had trouble finding top quality 
products. He declared that good san- 
itary practices were the key to manu- 
facture of good dairy products. Milk, 
with its delicate taste and flavor, its 
suspectibility to bacterial action, made 
sanitary practices important not only 
from a health point of view but from 
a business point of view. 


Mr. Shogren said that he looked 
forward to the day when there would 
be only two grades of milk, milk fit 
for human consumption and milk not 
fit for human consumption. He la- 
belled as ridiculous present standards 
that specify certain requirements for 
Huid milk and progressively lower 
standards for milk going into manu- 
factured products. There is no logic 
to a double standard of sanitation, Mr. 
Shogren maintained. If sanitaticn is 
necessary for one product it is neces- 
sary for all. 

A particular phase of dairy plant 
sanitation that the speaker felt was 
occupying too much attention was the 
matter of milk stone. Altogether too 
much time and effort is being taken 
to remove milk stone, Mr. Shogren 
said. It is unnecessary he said, and 
from a sanitary standpoint it is bad 


practice. This statement raised more 


than one eyebrow until Mr. Shogren 
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drove in the pin, “Because there 
shouldn’t be any milk stone there in 
the first place,” he said. Milk stone 
is the result of poor cleaning. It is a 
source of contamination to the milk 
and damage to the equipment. It is 
an unnecessary luxury. 


A general survey of the dairy in- 
dustry’s relations with the public was 
the theme of a talk by Norman Myrick, 
editor of the “American Milk Review.” 
The dairy industry is in business to 
sell certain tastes, flavors, and textures, 
Myrick said. When the housewife 
buys a pound of butter or a quart of 
milk that is what she is buying, taste, 
Havor, texture and food value. She 
most emphatically is not buying soil 
conservation, or a social concept, or a 
way of life. She is buying something 
to eat, something that has food value 
and tastes good and that is all. It is 
of supreme importance, Myrick ar- 
gued, for the dairy industry to em- 


phasize quality and merchandising if 


‘ — BERNIE OT NE > 
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the market is to be properly exploited. 


The speaker pointed out that the 
correct selling approach to the Amer- 
ican consumer was the single most 
important problem facing the indus- 
try. With something like seven billion 
dollars to spend on dairy products this 
is a customer worthy of all the red 
carpets the industry can scrape to- 
gether. Myrick touched on the ex- 
plosive issue of oleo in no uncertain 
terms. “I believe that the dairy in- 
dustry did itself a great disservice 
when it adopted its diehard stand on 
oleo,” he declared. He pointed out 
that what the industry had done in 
effect was to attempt by legislative 
means to tell the American housewife 
what she could and could not buy. 
This she did not like. But possibly 
even more important was the fact that 
the prominence of oleo in the dairy 
industry's thinking had tended to ob- 
scure the fact that the decline in but- 


ter consumption was due to competi- 





Harold Kobler, manager of the Edgeley Cooperative Creamery, Edgeley, North Dakota, 
the new president of the North Dakota Dairy Industry Society poses with Mrs. Marjorie 


Burnham, able office secretary, and H. F. Fennern, manager of the Equity Union Creamery, 


Jamestown, North Dakota, out-going prexy of the society. 
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tion from other sources as well as from 
Pastry mixes, all packaged, 
needing only the addition of water 
have had a tremendous effect on the 
use of butter in cooking. The decline 
in the per capita consumption of po- 
tatoes and bread, both prime users 
of butter, has been another very im- 
portant cause for the falling off of 
putter. The important fact, Myrick 
declared, was that only through mak- 
ing Americans want to eat butter 
would the lost market be regained. 
This is not a legislative or a repressive 
problem. This is a problem in ad- 
vertising, in selling, in creative mer- 
chandising. 


ok 0. 


Owen Richards, manager of the 
American Dairy Association, took up 
the merchandising-selling angle when 
he addressed the meeting. Richards, 
who has the reputation of being a bare 
knuckle speaker, did not disappoint 
the audience. Coat off, surrounded 
by a brilliant display of national ad- 
vertising and selling accomplishments, 
the speaker left no doubt as to what 
needed to be done and how it should 
be done. 


What the American housewife is 


thinking, what she wants, what she 
needs, that is the important thing Mr. 
Richards maintained. He was scorn- 
ful of the close attention that milk 
dealers paid to retail prices and de- 
clared that milk was selling for much 
less than the price it ought to com- 
mand. He cited cigarettes and liquor 
as examples of commodities that were 
sold in vast quantities at prices far in 
excess of milk prices and had none of 
the superb benefits to offer that dairy 
products have. He said that the dairy 
industry had made the housewife 
price conscious rather than taste or 
flavor conscious. 


What the American Dairy Associa- 
tion was doing to help change that 
state of affairs, Mr. Richards demon- 
strated by displaying some of the cur- 
rent advertising campaigns and pro- 
motional projects. The ADA gets ten 
dollars worth of advertising for every 
dollar it spends, Mr. Richards de- 
clared. He showed how this was 
achieved through a remarkable series 
of so-called tie-in campaigns. For ex- 
ample the ADA works with cracker 
manufacturers to develop a campaign 
featuring cheese and crackers. The 


cracker manufacturers use this some- 
thing and something technique in 
their advertising and the ADA ties in 
with them. Thus some of the nation’s 
leading food manufacturers are in- 
duced to spend advertising dollars to 
promote dairy products as a means 
of promoting their own product. 


Mr. Richards also called attention 
to the magnificent story on cheese 
which appeared in a recent issue of 
Colliers and showed how this story 
with its wide national distribution 
made a beautiful opportunity for sup- 
plemental activity by merchants and 
cheese men. Mr. Richards entire con- 
cept was that no one spectacular thing 
by itself was the answer. Utilization 
of all of the merchandising and ad- 
vertising techniques national, local, 
right down to the store itself was the 
solution. Mr. Richards said that today 
more than ever was there a premium 
on good advertising. This was because 
the supermarket presents the house- 
wife with a choice that she decides 
herself. In the old days the store 
keeper sold the goods over the counter 
today he displays them and lets the 


(Continued on Page 57) 





ROGERS 
OFFERS YOU 
DOUBLE EFFECT 


Steam and water savings up to 50% 


clean-up time due to advanced engineering . . 


and top prices . . 


Profit-Facts now. 


Also Manufacturers of Rogers 
Spray Process Milk Powder Plants 
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. these are YOUR profit-advantages when you 
install a Rogers Double Effect Evaporator. If you now have a vacuum 
pan (Rogers or other make) it can be converted into an efficient 
Double Effect by the addition of a Rogers Second Effect. For 
larger operations we suggest Rogers Triple Effect Evaporators . . . 
today's finest in design and operating economy. 
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SERVICE CAP © 


Paperlynen Caps are adjustable 
to any headsize, eliminating incon- 

veniences of shrinkage, assortment of sizes, 

and time wasted by each employee in selecting his size. 
Cost less than expense of laundering cloth caps. Light 
and more comfortable to wear. Distinctive with your 
special imprint. Millions used annually by nationally 
known concerns. Just mail coupon below Topay, and 
we will send you absolutely FREE, a Patented Adjust- 
. plus finer quality { able Paperlynen Service Cap, 


PAPERLYNDEN COMPANY 


555 West Goodale St., 


Please send absolutely FREE. a Patented Adjustable Paperlynen 
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Research in Rubber Leads 
to Better Equipment 


Worth In Practical Application—Butterfat Presents Problem 


Resilient Materials Developed In The Laboratory Prove 


HE USE of synthetic rubber is on 

the increase in the dairy industry. 

Technically synthetic is referred 
to as “resilient material.” Its growing 
prominence in dairy equipment is due 
to extensive developments made and 
still being made in the production of 
this type of material. 


The use of resilient materials is on 
the increase in the dairy industry. In 
every day language it is due to the 
many extensive developments made 
during the last few years and still 
being made in the production of ma- 
terials commonly known as synthetic 
rubber. 


Some rubber users think of syn- 
thetic rubber as being merely an imi- 
tation rubber, used because it is more 
available or because it is lower in cost. 
This is not true. Synthetic rubber has 
special uses in the dairy industry 
where natural rubber is totally un- 
suited and would give most unsatis- 
factory service particularly when sub- 
jected to heat or contact with butter- 
fat or other greases. Synthetic rubber, 
which may or may not be compounded 
with small amounts of natural rubber 
and often at an increase in price, can 
be compounded to serve dairy re- 
quirements much better than natural 
rubber. 


The term synthetic rubber is a gen- 
eral expression and does not refer to 
just one material. A synthetic may be 
made from any one of several basic 
ingredients and may be any one of 
hundreds of compounding variations, 
all producing materials with different 
service characteristics. 

Even though synthetic rubber and 
natural rubber may be so totally dif- 
ferent in service, they resemble each 
other so closely in appearance that it 
is more or less customary for the user 
to refer to all rubber-like material as 
rubber. This custom will be followed 
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here by using the word rubber to in- 
dicate all synthetic rubber or com- 
pounds which may or may not contain 
natural rubber. 


Frequently when a rubber fails to 
stand up in service in dairy work, the 
equipment manufacturer blames the 
rubber manufacturer as furnishing an 
imperfect rubber. The real cause us- 
ually is that the rubber was not prop- 
erly selected for the service to which 
it was put. 

At about the end of World War II 
The Creamery Package Mfg. Com- 
pany made a survey of various rubbers 
being used as so-called dairy rubber. 
The project was assigned to Frank B. 
Gilbert, one of Creamery Package’s 
research engineers, who immediately 
equipped a laboratory with special 
equipment required for making a 
further study of the rubber problem 
from a practical dairy requirement 
standpoint. 


Bond With Stainless Steel 


Many phases of rubber application 
and uses were investigated and highly 
satisfactory results developed. One 
of the first problems was the produc- 
tion of a truly vulcanized bond be- 
tween molded rubber and _ stainless 
steel. An investigation of bonding pro- 
cedures practiced by most rubber 
plants showed mechanical bonds be- 
ing accepted and considered satisfac- 
tory for purely mechanical strength 
if a certain percentage of the bonded 
area adhered with the remaining area 
loose. This was not acceptable from 
a sanitary standpoint. Bonds that ad- 
hered over 100% of the bonding area 
were the goal. The only encourage- 
ment from the bonding experts was a 
statement that it was a “tough prob- 
lem” and many expressed an opinion 
that it was impossible. Activity in the 
laboratory produced the first usable 
results. As each improvement was de- 


yeloped in the laboratory, it was trie: 
and checked in the field under actua 
plant operating conditions until use: 
of equipment as well as dairy engi 
neers were fully satisfied. By this pro 


cedure, the problem of insuring max 
imum gasket life on heat exchange: 
plates was solved. Perfect bonding of 
these gaskets to the stainless steel is 
now accepted as a matter of course. 


In the meantime a new equipment 
such as advanced types of plate heat 
exchangers were being designed. In 
the case of the heat exchanger, the 
designing engineers wanted the gasket 
on the machine to be made in a single 
continuous piece, straddling two edges 
of a stainless steel gasket carrier plate, 
encircle port openings, provide leak 
detection grooves, and also to be con- 
tinuous across the faces of the plate 
at the ends. The problem was pre- 
sented to some of the best rubber 
molders but none would admit it pos- 
sible to bond satisfactorily such a job. 
The special rubber compound that 
was necessary, the fact that it required 
bonding to stainless steel which is one 
of the most difficult of all metals to 
bond, plus the stipulation that the 
bond must meet sanitation require- 
ments, made the task a difficult one. 


Many of the details involved were 
worked out in the laboratory. It was 
suggested that the rubber be molded 
and bonded to the stainless steel plate 
during a single operation. A mock 
sample of the bond using the partic- 
ular rubber compound desired and a 
vulcanizing technique developed for 
this particular job was made up in the 
laboratory. The bond was perfect and 
the new heat exchanger went into 
production. 


Effect of Fat On Rubber 


Investigations into the suitability of 
various rubber compounds for use in 
the dairy industry has produced some 
spectacular results. Butterfat is a great 
enemy of rubber. Ordinary rubber 
subjected to contact with butterfat de- 
teriorates rapidly. An experiment con- 
ducted in the Creamery Package la- 
boratory is a graphic demonstration 
of this fact. Two different types of 
rubber, both the same size, were sub- 
merged in samples of butter oil at 
158 degrees for seven days. During 
the test one type of rubber swelled up 
until its volume had increased by 210 
per cent. The rubber became mushy 
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and generally useless. The other type WISCONSIN BUTTERMAKER WINS For the first time in a number of 
| of synthetic rubber, especially com- , years, an lowa man, John Burkle, of 
, : I ? Waterloo, Iowa—Donald Hedding Pes J 
pounded, was not affected by the but- ae 9 Wilton Junction, brought Iowa into 
7 : : : of Hillsboro, Wisconsin, was named ; fy eae ; 
| ter oil and retained its normal volume ee : : the championship picture, by placing 
the nation’s champion buttermaker in ; “ 
and structure. ares ee third with a 95 score. 
the recent National Butter Scoring 
The study of the particular require- contest held as a part of the National hd 
nents of all rubber used in various Dairy Cattle Congress. His score was NORTH DAKOTA CONVENTION 
1 pieces of dairy equipment resulted in 96.5. (Continued from Page 55) 
is a ES es ae il 
a sy wom of rubber standards being set In addition to winning a cash customer make the choice. There is a 
up to insure each piece being made gine leal of diff in th 
pee award, he was presented with the great deal of difference in the two 
it of the rubber compound best suited - 
as eae Ee A & P trophy—a 30 inch sun ray methods. 
at to the service it will receive in the J : , : 
katie P cup, emblematic of his national cham- TI , ~ 
in field. Rigid specifications now cover ‘onship } It eal rhe meeting ended with a banquet. 
: yionship honors. It was won last year rein: . 
1e the compounding of each rubber part. I diag o%0 : hte William J. Murphy, North Dakota 
a ip by Fleet Frieden of West Union, : os ae a titi 
et To meet some of these specifications, Io State Dairy Commissioner, acted as 
: wa. 
le the chemical formula of a compound , toastmaster. Mr. P. B. Barberg, As- 
es satisfactory for one part is sometimes J. F. Barnes of Alpha, Iowa was sistant Attorney General in North Da- 
e, changed or adjusted to produce a ma- second, followed by Vernon L. Nakke kota, was the speaker. 
rial as specifi é ica- ; =a Jreek 7isconsi xe , P 
ik te rial as sf ecified for another applic 1 of F ill a reek, Wisconsin, George Perhaps the most important fact 
n- tion after being given a prescribed Heine of Waverly, Iowa and Lloyd : , . , 
3 a ae es , of the entire convention was the im- 
ite laboratory test. In an occasional in- Beigel of Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin, . hi 
: vali Iv h re : ; patience that the membership ex- 
‘e. sta » y 7 re r Vv , or é >, mn e 
2 ee ee ee ee ee a Se hibited toward the old shibboleths and 
er a rubber part may need to be observed rs — a , acetals 
: . Over 3,500 creameries in the United the old pat phrases. They were ready 
)S- in the field for as long as two or three : strik ; 
ae ; States and Canada received entry to strike out into new territory, ready 
db. years before obtaining sufficient per- : ‘ —s : 
; ae blanks this year for this popular na- to try new methods, new techniques. 
vat formance data to indicate the desir- f ’ The nia as Seite Cia i ll 
“d ability of adjusting the compound tional contest. a ee ee 
” ne ne P * for the dairy industry. 
ne formula. ; : 
to OREGON TOPS IN CHEESE Committees responsible for conven- 
Such a research program on rubber , 
he ; . laa tion arrangements were Local Ar- 
or rubber like compounds might at Waterloo, Ilowa—The see-saw battle vane : 
re- ; ‘ neg ; rangements, William J. Murphy, chair- 
first appear somewhat complicated. which has marked the National Ched- “OY . % 
: : : man, A. M. Femrite, Carl Nelson, H. 
On the contrary, it has proven to be a dar Cheese scoring contest between : iia . 
her ea iy ate W. Alm, William Woodcox; Program 
ere simplification from several angles. A Oregon and Wisconsin swung west- oe <e 
Paani , ; and Publicity, Dr. Christian Jensen, 
vas rubber supplier is benefited because, ward this year as Ruben B. Price of mate 
led i toed of Mohl ieee ‘} d chairman, John Burnham, Marjorie 
. : nasi »ki Mohler, Oregon won the champion- 2 ane 
. instead of guessing as to the kind o “rigs Sips * ‘coat Wateil m4 ; Burnham; Resolutions, William J. 
ate » is speci- ship title at the recent National Dairy ; 
‘ rubber needed, he is told in the speci A areas chal Murphy, chairman, Paul B. Person, 
ock ati —_ at i : ‘ Jattle Congress here. His cheddar : 
rc fication exactly what is required re * a P. O. Augdahl, B. T. Haines, G. O. 
= gardless of cost. The manufacturer is ae 2 eee Tisue, E. F. Anderson; Legislative, B. 
' “f benefited by an assurance that repeat Wisconsin, however, placed two in- T. Haines, chairman, Roger A. Bond, 
re orders from the same specification will dividuals in the top four, with Ronald Carl Nelson, Roy Bryngelson, A. M. 
> be made of the same material and E. Johnson of Mt. Sterling, second, Femrite. ADA Program and Publicity 
- formulation. And finally, the customer one-half point off the winner, and —H. J. McLeod, chairman, William 
nto . , ; : ; : ' > ' 
” obtains a better and more lasting piece Harvey Schneider of Kewaunee, Wis- J. Murphy, E. R. Hillstrom, John Ea- 
of equipment. consin, fourth with a 94.5 score. gleson. 
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Dr. Robert F. 


Holland and Di 
James C. White, both of the De- 
partment of Dairy Industry at 
Cornell University, conduct their 
question and answer column each 
month in the “Review”. Ques- 
tions should be addressed to 
either Dr. White or Dr. Holland, 
Department of Dairy Industry, 
Stocking Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. 


Testing the Viscosity of Cream 


QUESTION — Whipping cream 
is largely a business “leader” in 
our company and we like to keep 
it uniform in viscosity throughout 
the year, even at the sacrifice of 
a little fat. To this end we would 
like to measure the viscosity of our 
cream each day for our records 
and to assist in control. Can you 
tell us of any tests that may be 
used for this purpose that would 
give us the information we need? 


J. O. C., New York. 
ANSWER 


ments are important in evaluating the 


Cream viscosity measure 


quality of whipping cream and, what 


is most important, wide variation from 
day to day are readily detected by the 
consumer and are distinctly objection- 
able. Several methods of determining 
viscosity are available, but the two 
that we find most useful are described 
below. 

The Mac Michael Viscosimeter is 
the most accurate and is more often 
used in dairy research laboratories 
than in routine plant control. The 
principle of the instrument is that the 
torque produced on a wire attached 
to a metal bob suspended in a re- 
volving cup of cream is a function of 
its viscosity. This torque is measured 
by noting the movement of a gradu- 
ated disc at the top of the assembly 
supported by the wire. Wires of dif- 
ferent gauges are used for creams of 
varying viscosities. For comparison, 
the results may be reported in de- 
grees Mac, Michael corresponding to 
viscosities in centipoises of solutions 
of known viscosities. This is a tech- 
nicalitv that would not be necessary 
for ordinary control work, however. 

The Borden Body Flow meter is a 


much less expensive instrument than 


the above and is bette: adapted for 
routine viscosity determinations. It 
is based on the principle that the 
time for a given volume of cream to 
How through an opening of uniform 
bore at a constant temperature is 
related to its viscosity. The instru- 
ment consists of a brass unit equipped 
with interchangeable flow tubes and 
with rubber stoppers to fit 56 mm. 
milk bottles. For cream containing 
30% or more of fat, a tube of about 
2.78 millimeters in diameter is used 
and for thinner creams a 1.97 mm. 
diameter tube is recommended. A 
’ pint bottle of cream is used for 
the test and the outlet tube of the 
flow meter projects into the bottle suf- 
ficiently to ensure a flow of 222 + 0.5 
ml. of cream. The time required for 
the flow of this volume is recorded 
in seconds. The temperatures recom- 
mended for heavy creams are 60° F. 
and for light creams 50° F. This 
should be maintained as constant as 
possible. 


To make the test: 


1. The cream in a % pint bottle is 


adjusted to the proper temperature 

2. The flow meter with the air vent 
closed with a stopper is inserted into 
the bottle and the clip slid into place. 
Air bubbles must be excluded. 


3. The equipment is then inverted 
over a quart milk bottle and sup- 


ported in a vertical position. 


1. The air vent stopper is removed 
and the time for the entire volume of 
the bottle to flow out is timed with a 


stop-w atch. 
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This latter method is simple, inex- 
pensive and reasonably accurate and 
should give you good comparative 
control data. 


Condensed Milk for Cream Cheese 


QUESTION — We are makers of 
cream cheese and would like your 
advice on the possibility of mak- 
ing and freezing plain condensed 
milk udring the flush period for use 
in making cream cheese during the 
period when milk is short. Is this 
product being used and what 
would you advise about steps in 
making this plain condensed milk? 


H. B., Pennsylvania. 


ANSWER — We do not know of any 
cream cheese manufacturer using 
plain condensed frozen skim milk in 
rormulating cream cheese mix. How- 
ever, we are convinced that it may 
may be possible. 


The primary problem will be with 
instability of the protein. When or- 
dinary milk is frozen and thawed, 
flakes are usually apparent. Some- 
times the flakes may be partially 
churned fat, as is easily proven by 
placing some of them in hot water 
where they will melt. More often the 
fakes are protein in nature and will 
not melt. Plain milk or homogenized 
milk can be frozen so that it will not 
show much deterioration and at the 
present time frozen homogenized milk 
is being supplied to hospital ships and 
some units of our armed forces. 


The protein in frozen condensed 
skim milk will not only be unstable 
but may be somewhat insoluble as 
well; this will tend to produce a 
grainy product, or a cream cheese 
which leaks moisture. This is one of 
the worst defects in cream cheese. 


According to Dr. B. E. Webb of 
the U.S.D.A. the best results with this 
product are achieved when the skim 
milk is preheated to less than 170° F.., 
concentrated 3 to 1, and held at 10° F. 
or below. There is no guarantee that 
the final product will be satisfactory, 
but it might be worth your while to 
experiment with the process. We shall 
be very interested in any results which 
you may develop. 


6 
MICHIGAN DAIRY CONFERENCE 


P. S. Lucas, Associate Professor of 
Dairy Manufactures at Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, says in a re- 
cent letter to the “Review” 


“With the cooperation of the butte: 
industry in the state, we are holding 
a program at Michigan State College 
for the butter men simultaneously 
with the meeting arranged for the 
milk men on Thursday, November 9. 
This will be devoted exclusively to 
butter topics on Thursday morning. 
In the afternoon, we have rearranged 
the milk program so that it will also 
be of interest to some of the butte: 
men. That afternoon we are also hold- 
ing an exhibition butter scoring con- 
test for those interested in butter scor- 
ing. This should prove to be highly 
educational and explanatory of the 
monthly butter scoring being con- 
ducted cooperatively by the College 
and State Bureau of Dairving. 


“Speakers for the butter program 
Thursday morning, November 9, in- 
clude the  nationally-known dairy 
products merchandising expert for 
Krogers, E. L. Homan, Cincinnati; T. 
P. Daly, manager of Fairmont Foods, 
Detroit; and Dale Weber, superin- 
tendent of Heatherwood Farms.” 
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Milk and ice cream programs are 
scheduled for Thursday and Friday, 
November 9 and 10, respectively. 


. 
EMULSIFIED BUTTER SHORTENING 


Chicago, Ill._—A new butter prod- 
uct, “Emulsified Butter Shortening”. 
intended principally for use in com- 
mercial bakeries, has been announced 
by Russell Fifer, Executive Secretary 
of the American Butter Institute. 


“Emulsified Butter Shortening will 
facilitate the production of butter-rich 
cakes and pastries like grandmother 
used to bake,” said Mr. Fifer. “The 
natural flavor and other important 
characteristics of butter are imparted 
through use of the product.” 


The new product contains a mini- 
mum of 80 percent butterfat,— same 
as butter itself. Manufacturing proc- 
esses approved by the U. S. Food and 
Drug Administration result in a prod- 
uct which is superior to the natural 
baking qualities of butter itself. 


Mr. Fifer added, “Emulsified Butte: 
Shortening is particularly adapted but 
not restricted to the baking industry. 
Now, the commercial baker interested 
in superior products can provide his 
customers with fine cakes and pastries 
of butter quality.” 


o 
MISSOURI PLANT REMODELS 


Remodeling of rooms and arrange- 
ment of equipment at the American 
Cheese Co. plant in Willow Springs, 
Mo., has been completed to conform 
to state regulations required before 
milk bottled here could be labeled 
Grade A, according to B. M. Lake, 


manager. 
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THE ELWELL PLAN buying in quantity, however, so the made, we could sell milk at a profit for 
Continued from Page 10) order is either changed to say two for 9c, cream for 10c, whipping crcam the 
quarts every day or cancelled all to- for 13¢ ete.—everything could be re- It 
One of the problems that confront- gether. If the latter case then the duced 2c instead of the le advance | the 
d Minneapolis milk dealers when driver has killed the well known goose. that seems to be the only alternative.” the 
the ae i od pis mcg can — oe — The notice went on to discuss the ve 
sai! tae ae ae, ail, aa, a ne Ror Peper ee proposal i pate — to clip ‘hn 
lly disturbing as most changes are to get fourteen cents before. The fect oe — “a aig “6 ep los 
Sidi ts tes, Ab tat Gene to os ner eh _ angen — their feeling pro or con. Enough us- - 
: is that it is obviously in the driver's tomers indicated an interest in the : 
rai tor ecient agenee os interest to work with the plan. That scheme so that the plan was put into os 
; 5 is where the money is. effect. After a dozen years it is still 
curate driver check-off. If one could , ; | 
assume one hundred per cent loyalty Che plan was introduced with great going strong. Pw 
and honesty among men there would care. All customers were notified A few weeks ago Mr. Elwell spoke its 
have been no problem. But people through circulars and advertisements. in W innipeg, Manitoba. The Winni- the 
being what they are there was the In retrospect it is almost fantastic peg Free Press commented on_ the = 
temptation to unscrupulous drivers to when one considers the prices that talk in an editorial entitled “Competi- the 
bil a Sve quart sup st the one quart were under discussion at that time. tion In Milk. | The editorial savs a aii 
rate and pocket the difference. This One must remember, however, that great many things that most of us fi 
temptation was eliminated by giving this was back in 1938, a World War, like to hear. It points out that in Min- = 
tn ie eee alt of tee eeemey aver a Korean War, and an atomic bomb neapolis “there is no control board. 
and above the platform price and the tae: — abate ~_ — There is no fixing of the retail pric 
cost of operating iia Gack She. we. Qc MILK?” was the heading of the of milk and there are no deliver 
well araucs that the driver is entitled first query addressed to the custom- quotas for producers. Any producer 
to it anyway inasmuch as the differ- ers. The ad then went on to point can deliver milk to a Minneapolis dis- th 
étoie: teitiaendn Uie platform price and out how an increase in wages made tributor if he complies with state and or 
the home delivered price is entirely some changes in milk prices necessary. civic health regulations . . . of 
due to work performed by the driver. “Higher prices for every item we “The point which this plan must m 
Such a policy makes it in the drivers sell—a one cent advance on milk and impress on everyone in Winnipeg is th 
interest to develop big stops. If a cream—would solve our problem as far that it can only operate where retail th 
driver took it into his head to attempt as revenue is concerned, but we be- competition in the sale of milk is per- ar 
to run a rinky-dink the big stop cus- lieve a new method of pricing dairy mitted. So long as retail prices are th 
tomer would have no incentive to re- products is fairer. fixed, there is no compelling urge for fo 
main a big stop customer. The driver “Let’s get down to cases. We'll a distributor to search for ways to cut 
would either lose out to the store or talk about milk only—cream, whipping his costs of distribution. But if he " 
the order would be cut down to a cream, buttermilk, etc., follow the realizes that he must lower his retail u 
daily delivery. The driver would find same general principle. A quart of prices or go out of business, then he in 
himself doing twice as much work milk, farm inspected, pasteurized and will do something about it, just as Mr. ‘} 
for the same amount of money or for bottled, stands us slightly less than Elwell did in Minneapolis.” ss 
less money. For example, suppose a 9c. Anything additional you pay is That is about the size of it. Regard- tH 
five quart stop was billed as a five for the delivery system we maintain. less of whether the Elwell Plan is 
one quart stops and the driver pocket- On the basis of customers per route, applicable to your market oer to any 
ed the extra six cents per stop mak- each customer's share of this delivery market outside of Minneapolis the 
ing a total of twenty cents he gets at cost is slightly over 3c. In other words, great fact is that here is a_ positive d 
that stop. If he played it square he if each customer on each of our milk demonstration of what breast beaters “ 
would have gotten fourteen cents. routes paid a three cent delivery refer to as the free enterprise system it 
Now the customer sees no need for charge each time a purchase was It is* good for the employee, it is good i 
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for the customer, and it is good for 


the operator. Each one profits by it. 
It came in to being because either 
there had to be a better way of doing 
the job or the job would shrink as 
customers melted away in the face of 
higher prices. It is the sort of posi- 
tive expression of a fundamental phi- 
losophy that makes the high pressure 
salesmanship of the “sell free enter- 
prise” school look like 
alongside the solid yellow of real gold. 


a piece tinsel] 


It is a good plan but like all things 
that bear the imprint of mortals it has 
Elwell, “I 
thought we had the thing well in 
hand, all the angles figured. That’s 
the way I thought until one customer 


its weakness. Says Mr. 


wanted to return the first quart. She 
had decided she’d only take the sec- 
ond quart. Well it takes all kinds.” 


A Test of Reasonableness 
(Continued from Page 16 


that not only is the purpose of this 
ordinance to make sure the milk is 
of such quality as not to be detri- 
mental to health but that the city has 
the statutory power thus to regulate 
the supply and distribution of milk 
and the right to inspect the farms and 
the milk plants they serve as a source 
for this supply. 

The distributor on the other hand 
insisted that this discrimination was 
unreasonable, arbitrary and discrim- 
inatory and had as its sole purpose 
the erection of a trade barrier and the 
encouragement of a monopoly within 
the county. 


What Is Unreasonable 
The court here based its ruling on a 
decision of the New Jersey courts that, 
“The city just took the position that 
it had enough milk dealers and that 


it had the situation ‘well in hand.’ 
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Such a position is unreasonable; it is 
arbitrary, capricious and discrimina- 
tory.” 

The ordinance in Illinois was de- 
clared void since it was an attempt 
by the city to exercise its authority 
beyond the city limits, differentiating, 
as it did, between milk pasteurized in 
the county and outside the county. 
Either the Wisconsin decision restrict- 
ing a milk control permit to a six mile 
limit or this Illinois decision holding 
a similar restriction to the 
illegal, was bad law. They 
both be sound. 


cannot 





county 


The reasons for contradictions such 
as these, suggest that the attitudes of 
the courts follow that familiar seven- 
teenth century doggerel, 

“I do not love thee, Dr. Fell, 
But why I cannot tell; 

But this I know full well, 

I do not love thee, Dr. Fell.” 

Today a dealer has, unfortunately, 
to face a situation in which there 
exisits no clear, well defined boundary 
line between milk control ordinances 
held by courts to be reasonable and 
those held to be unreasonable restric- 
tions of milk distribution. This un- 
fortunate situation will undoubtedly 
continue until either, by a decision of 
the United States Supreme Court 01 
by an act of Congress, an over all 
rule is laid down by which the valid- 
ity of these ordinances can be deter- 
mined. Until that time the conclusion 
of the Wisconsin Supreme Court in 
the Beloit decision outlines the only 
guide for the individual distributor in 
meeting these, too often, discouraging 
and baffling factors in milk distri- 
bution. 


“Every ordinance must stand or fall 
upon its own merits. It is either rea- 


sonable or arbitrary in accordance 
with the facts and purposes it is in- 
tended to serve, if within the police 
powers of the municipality adopting 
it. The area necessary to be included 
in the ordinance could well depend 
on the population to be served, the 
amount of milk produced and the 
location of the pasteurization plants 
with reference to the population to be 
served, 
KEFERENCES 


Wewoka v. Rose Lawn, (Oklahoma, Decem 
ber 20, 1949) 212 Pa 2d 1056. 
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Dyer v. City Council, (Wisconsin, June 10 
1947) 27 N.W.2d 733 

Dean v. Waukegan, (Illinois September 22 
1949) 87 N.E.2d 751 
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Paisley Bulletin 


ESIGNED and written to take 
the guesswork and grief out of 


selecting and using corrugated 


ind solid fibre shipping cases, a con- 
venient and informative new 8 page 
technical service bulletin has been is- 
sued by Paisley Products, Inc., of 


New York and Chicago. 


Included in the profusely illustrated 
file size booklet, the most complete of 
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its kind ever published, are the advan- 
tages, applications, composition, forms, 
properties and sealing techniques of 
Paisley case sealing adhesives for hand 
or machine sealing operations. A spe- 
cial section illustrates and describes 
all the well-known automatic case seal- 
ing machines. 


The booklet starts out with a digest 
of fibreboard container facts, a dis- 
cussion of interior packing techniques 
and use of cushioning materials, plus 


a table of factors influencing the selec- 
Seal- 
ing methods, both brush and machine 


tion of case sealing adhesives. 


application, are explained, with many 
worthwhile tips on handling methods. 
Featured in a separate section are the 
14 advantages of the Paisley line of 
case sealing glue formulas and a list 
of the most popular grades. A glos- 
sary of container 


terms is also in- 


cluded. 


Copies of the New Technical Serv- 
ice Bulletin No. 22 may be obtained 
without obligation, by addressing re- 
quests to Paisley Products, Inc., 1770 
Canalport Ave., Chicago 16, Illinois 
and 630 West 5lst Street, New York 
19, N. Y.. or to their sales offices lo- 
cated in principal cities. 


® 
Display “Book” 


EWEST mechanical display de- 
N vice to help dealers in the high- 
ly competitive battle for con- 
sumer sales, is a unique, mass-pro- 
duced animated “book” created by 
Einson-Freeman, Island City, 


N. Y. lithographers, it was announced 


Long 


by Albert Hailparn, executive vic« 
president and director of sales. Its 
advertising application is unlimited 
he said. 

“The 


promotional 


book’ can 
jolt to advertising fo 
every kind of consumer product: auto 


animated give a 


mobiles, beverages, food and house- 
hold appliances to television, toiletries 
and wearing apparel,” said Mr. Hail- 
parn. 












“Tests show that motion has seven 
times as much attention-getting effect 
as non-motion displays. But this page- 
than 
merely catch the eye. By breaking th 


turning mechanism does more 
advertising and illustrations into ‘page’ 
units it permits easier absorption of 
the selling story as a whole,” Mr. Hail- 
parn said. “The advertising impression 


is stronger; lasts longer.” 


Mechanism of the patented page- 
turning device is an 110 volt AC, 60 
cycle synchronous motor with an oscil- 
lating arm. The midget motor is 2 
inches in diameter; weighs 4 ounces. 
Plugs light socket. It is 
housed in a light weight metal case, 
screwed or eveletted to the back of 
the cardboard “book.” 


into any 


The diminutive power plant swings 
heavy cardboard “pages” 11x14 inches 
effortlessly. Opens an 8-page book, 
lithographed in 8 colors, cover to cover 
and back to the beginning, page by 
page, in Page 


“reading time” averages 10 seconds. 


a 76 seconds cycle. 


The new mechanism can be used on 
pages smaller or larger than 11x14, 
and in “books” of less or more than 
S pages. 


2 
Colmonoy Nicrobraz 


ICROBRAZ is a heat and corro- 
N sion resistant alloy for braz- 

ing stainless steels. This new 
material is a stainless type that may 
well revolutionize many phases of the 
brazing industry. The joint of a stain- 
less steel assembly 


brazed with 
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NICKOBRAZ possesses equal strength the tensile of the parent metal at to meet laboratory and clinical needs 
at 2000°F. plus better corrosion and 1600°F All the 1 40 S hot 
y 7 1 New oepencer pnotomi 
oxidation resistance than the parent . . 
ze ( e paren After 510 hours at 1600°F. in an crographic cameras have a unique r 
— air atmosphere the Nicrobraz joint volving body feature which permits 
Nicrobraz can be used to braze 300 shows no signs of oxidation and no loss 360° rotation of the camera backs 
and 400 series stainless steel, Inconel, of tensile strength. It is extremely This eliminates the need for a micro 
— §-590. Monel, alloy steels, tool steels resistant to corrosive media — such as scope with an expensive circular r 
ct carbon steels, and special stainless sulphuric and all organic acids as well volving stage. 
u sels. An assemblv to be braze as caustic and other strong alkalies. ji 
n steel 2 ee . 7 zed with ’ A light-tight adapter permits the 
* Nicrobraz is prepared the same as fo1 The physical properties of Nicro- photographer to swing the camera 
| braz leave no question as to its suit- over or away from the microscop« 
of ability for Jet Engines New designs without the need of raising or lower 
il have been opened se dies this field due ing the camera body or disturbing th 
A to its remarkable high temperature focus of the microscope. A fine ad- 
properties. justment stop on the camera arm as 
In other commercial fields, such as sures precise repeat positioning—faste1 
x Food, Dairy, Beverage, Chemical, operation. 
60 Mercury, Nuclear Energy, Automo- Critically st ; bt 
, ' ‘ritically sharp focusing 
‘il- tive, Oil Refinery, and Medical, there ee ae 
2 a rl ; able with a telescopic focusing eye- 
2 are vast possibilities. All use stainless ’ 
| ae oe piece equipped with cross-hair reti 
es. steel for its resistance to corrosion le. The j 
is and/or oxidation. Presently parts foi — we ae a ee ee 
Se, copper brazing. It has been found these industries are either machined the telescope ny to Ge eo agi —_ 
of that the joint clearance should not be from the solid or mechanically fab- the shutter is released. The 4” x 5 
over .002” where highest quality joints ricated. ground glass has diagonal transparent 
are desired. As stainless steels oxidize Wall C strips across the field which enable 
y all Colmonoy Corporation offers ns 
gs in regular brazing furnace atmos- ngincering idle for stainle a magnifier to be used to check the 
: : é eng aC. a Stance Oo stainless b , . 
1eS pheres, brazing is best accomplished dinik Conia clade table: 2 quality of the image when super crit 
= e é ig deve en OrkK. n b ‘ : 4 ‘ 
Ik, in pure dry hydrogen of —40°F dew sas “tt me ical focusing over the entire plate arm 
= y By addition, production facilities have ia 
er point or below. Nicrobraz is applied ome eatin teatelied toc is essential. 
‘we Mi eat aia to fal 2 ce cae veen recently installed for Brazing, 
ge nd ‘ol - C : “ye P “al ys Bright Annealing, and Bright Harden- Three models are offered: 4” x 5” 
1 mane eee aren _— . = “ea ing of stainless alloys. camera with Universal shutter and 
as. throughout a joint by capillary action Sonmute tamninn enuateee Of 
ma when heated to 2080°F e telescopic focusing eyepiece; 35 mm. 
4 fii Ph ' ’ film camera with Universal shutter: 
an Complete tests show that a Nicro- otomicrographic Camera and telescopic focusing eyepiece; and 
braz joint has a much higher re- NEW SERIES of AO Spencer 4” x 5” camera with Alphax shutter 
melting point (2600°F.) than the origi- 35 mm. and 4” x 5” photo- The 35 mm. camera is interchangeable 
nal Nicrobraz melting point (about micrographic cameras is an- with the 4” x 5” body and is equipped 
Az 1850°F.) The tensile strength of a nounced by American Optical Com- with a compensating lens to accom- 
rO- butt brazed super alloy specimen is pany, Instrument Division, Buffalo, modate for the difference in focal 
\Z- 120,000 p.s.i. at room temperature New York. Designed to replace a line length between the two bodies. Hold 
ew which is about 90% that of parent of cameras discontinued during World ers are available for 4” x 5” plates 
ay metal strength; at 2000°F. the tensile War II, these new instruments offer films, or film packs. Reducing adapt 
he strength is 99.8% that of the parent many advanced and desirable fea- ers are available for 34” x 4” or 3%” 
in- metal. Of all the brazing materials tures. Sturdily constructed, simple to x 4%” film and for 34” x 4” plates 
ith tested the next best possesses only 35% operate, they are designed and priced 34” x 4” plates. 
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For the convenience of the photog- 
rapher four positioning clamps are 
provided on the base plate. One pair 
may be used in any one of three po- 
sitions for the location of the micro- 
scope in the most accessible position. 
Four adjustable rubber vibration ab- 


sort 


ers reduce jar or shock to a min- 
imum 


Soldering Flux 

IVCO No. 229 Liquid Soldering 

Flux is a brand-new time and 

work saver just made available 

by its manufacturers, Division Lead 

Company, 836 W. Kinzie Street, Chi- 
cago 22, Illinois. 

This new liquid flux eliminates prac- 
tically all of the cleaning and burnish- 
ing of metal parts usually necessary 
before a soldering job can be done. No 
application by brush is necessary, 
either. “Just Squirt!” say directions on 
the can, and the can is so designed 
that a gentle squeeze directs a fine 
stream of the flux onto the parts to 
be soldered. 

Its makers state that this new flux, 
in its “squeeze-squirt” container, 
speeds up and simplifies every solder- 
ing job requiring a flux. “It’s an amaz- 
ing time-saver for all metal joining. 
Can be applied in a jiffy to seams, 
joints, bushings. Divco No. 229 does 
a fine job on all metals — copper, brass, 
bronze, nickel, cadmium, zinc, tin, 
galvanized iron, steel and monel.” 

Divco No. 229 Liquid Soldering 
Flux carries a money-back guarantee 
which states: “If Diveo No. 229 
Liquid Flux doesn’t outperform any 
other soldering flux you’ve ever used 
doesn’t give lots better results in lots 
less time — we'll refund every penny 
you paid, and we'll thank you for 
telling us about it, too!” 








Lift Assembly 

NTERESTED in eliminating physi- 
| cal labor, and in cutting installation 

time, Reznor Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Mercer, Pennsylvania, world’s 
largest manufacturer of gas-fired unit 
heaters, announces a new Lift Assem- 
bly for use in hoisting and lowering 
unit heaters. 

Use of the Lift 
stallation costs by as much as 50%; 


Assembly cuts in- 


saves up to 50% of time normally re- 
quired to install heaters, the manu- 
facturer claims. One man can hang 
Reznor’s new 25,000 Btu Cadet heater 
conveniently, and two men can install 
Reznor heaters in a 
hurry. The Lift 


heaters within 7 inches of the ceiling, 


other, larger 


Assembly _ brings 
and can be used with or without the 
24-inch and 36-inch Reznor Hanging 
Boards, currently in the line. These 
latter serve now as anchors for hoist- 
ing heaters by block and tackle or 
electric hoist, and to finish the ceiling 
and supporting pipes in appearance. 
Lift Assembly can be used over and 
over for any type installation, and 
serves to lower and hoist heaters for 


cleaning purposes. 
* 
PC Foamglas 


FREE new 36-page booklet en- 
titled “PC Foamglas, The Long 
Life Insulation For Commer- 
cial, Industrial and Public Buildings” 
has just been released by the Pitts- 
For the 
first time, architects, engineers and 


burgh Corning Corporation. 


designers are offered a single piece of 
complete 
story on normal temperature (50° to 
150° F) applications of PC Foamglas. 


literature containing the 


Included in the booklet is new in- 
formation concerning the installation 






of Foamglas in floors-on-ground; the 
use of the material as a wall lining, 
free-standing interior 
walls, and for ceiling insulation. Also, 
contained is technical data, facts about 
PC Accessory materials, and a descrip- 


for erecting 


tion of the new line of trowel finishes 
that can be applied directly to PC 
Foamglas. 

The new booklet can be obtained 
by writing to the Pittsburgh Corning 
Corporation, 307 Fourth 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


Clayton Generators 
NEW electronic safety control 
for gas burners and an air inter- 


Avenue, 


lock safety device to automati- 
cally control the flow of gas are among 
the many new features of the 195] 
model Clayton package steam gener- 
ators unveiled at the Dairy Industries 
Exposition at Atlantic City, according 
to John J. Billman, Sales Manager 
Steam Generator Division of Clayton 
Manufacturing Co., El Monte, Cali- 
fornia. 

The new electronic control furnishes 
electric ignition, proves the flame pilot, 
energizes the solenoid coil to pass gas 
to burner, and stops ignition spark 
after burner is ignited. If there is an 
interruption or malfunction of any 
component during the sequence, the 
control automatically returns to the 
first step-electric ignition. Safety shut- 
down occurs on either ignition fail- 
ure or loss of flame. 

The air interlock is a supplementary 
control on the main gas valve to pre- 
vent the flow of gas to the burner 
during an off cycle, or in the event 
of blower, electric current, or motor 
failure. The interlock will not allow 
the main gas valve to open if there 
is an excess of gas pressure. 








QUALITY in Dairy Products 
Begins With the — Cow. 


Milk is a@ Food. MASTITIS is a Disease 
IS the 


from an udder of a cow having Mastitis 


Diseased Cow.’’ — See Sec. 402-A of the Federal Food and Drug 
Law which says ‘Such Milk is Adulterated and unfit for Human use.” 

C. M. DeGolier, President of Deerfield Creamery says ‘That 
acting, Accuracy 


KO-EX-7 Brom Thymol 


where we supply a Producer with your 
Attested — 





Mastitis DETECTO 


it is of TREMENDOUS VALUE in helping us to maintain our 


Quality Standards at the intake.’ 


For sample and further particulars — write today 


STERLING RESEARCH CORPORATION 


BUFFALO 3, N. Y. 


DAIRY DIV. A-2 
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HOPWOOD 
RETINNING COMPANY, INC. 


and LOOK BETTER 
Send YOUR Cans to 
198 PACIFIC AVENUE 


N. Y. City Phones: RE 2—6205-1-2 
Jersey City Phones: DE 3—4056-7 


Expert Retinning 
Makes Cans 
LAST LONGER 





Us for Retinning After 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Edison Lok-Gyde 


NEW combination Safety Guard 

and Guide which prevents fluor 

escent lamps from falling is an 
nounced by Koehler-Bird Associates 
of Boston. This new device, called 
Edison Lok-Gyde, is said to reduce by 
80% the time required for installation 
of usual fluorescent lamp guards. It 
also reduces maintenance costs by 
making relamping a one-hand 


operation. 


To install, the lamp is removed and 
a Lok-Gyde is slipped on each fluores- 
cent socket. No tools are required. 
There are no screws or nuts to tighten. 
An ingenious one-way brass clip per- 
manently locks the guard in place. It 
becomes part of the fixture. 


In relamping, the device guides the 
lamp terminal pins into the sockets, 
then locks the lamp in place. Only 
one hand is required to remove or in- 
sert the lamp. Vibration cannot dis- 
lodge it. Lok-Gyde also reduces the 
hazards of relamping, especially from 
high ladders. 


Lok-Gyde is made of plastic. It is 
low in cost and fits any standard 
fluorescent socket. 

Edison Electrical 
Weybosset Street, 
Providence 3, R. I. For information, 
write Robert P. Koehler, Koehler-Bird 


Associates, 2 Bradley Street, Boston 


Manufacturer: 
Company, 355 


45, Somerville, Mass. 
€ 
NEW ORLEANS 


Continued from Page 44) 
sociates. The citizens of that com- 
munity, informed in advance of the 
scheduled arrival of the New Orleans 
group, had accumulated a menacing 
pile of brickbats for a rather rugged 
reception. When one member of the 


New Orleans group tried to make a 
speech, he was shouted down. That 
served to whip up the tempers of the 
local citizenry and to encourage sev 
eral in the audience to reach down to 
the rock pile with the obvious intent 
of opening the bombardment. Per- 
ceiving the imminent danger, one 
member of the New Orleans delega- 
tion who was well versed in the Bible 
took over with an unscheduled speech 
during which he quoted some broth- 
erly love verses from the good book 


and saved the day. 


Tick eradication brought the rebirth 
of the dairying industry in Louisiana. 
Prior to the eradication of the insect, 
the New Orleans market, particularly 
during the winter months, had to im- 
port 75% of its fluid milk needs from 
the Middle West. By January of 1943, 
the production deficiency in the milk 
shed had been scaled down to 25%; 
and by 1948 to 10%. Self sufficiency 
is being reached this year for the first 
time in the New Orleans market and 
the same is true so far as the other 
large markets in the state are con- 
cerned. 


While tick eradication was the 
primary reason for the rebirth of the 
industry, other important factors were 
involved in its eventual development. 
Projects of the 4-H Clubs, encouraged 
in many ways by business and educa- 
tional groups, played an important 
part. Awards, such as ensilage cutters 
and lime spreaders, to communities 
showing the greatest improvements in 
dairying were important incentives. 
Louisiana State University made many 
vital contributions through its agri- 
cultural experiment station at Baton 
Rouge. Its Southeast Louisiana Dairy 
and Livestock Experiment Station at 
Franklinton in the New Orleans milk 


shed and the Hill Farm Experiment 
Station at Homer in North Louisiana 
have played and continue to play 
major roles. 


Higher prices also served as an 
added inducement for many new pro- 
ducers to enter the field. There are 
now 2,744 producers in the New Or- 
leans milk shed—nearly 500 more than 
two years ago. In the state as a whole, 
400 new producers entered the field 
last year to bring the total up to 4,500 
who are selling milk to processing 
plants There are now 130 milk pas- 
teurizing plants in the state and 17 
cooling and receiving stations. 


Another vital step in the develop- 
ment of the industry was the intro- 
duction of the artificial breeding pro- 
gram in the state in 1948. This arti- 
ficial breeding program was made pos- 
sible by a state appropriation, the 
money coming from fees collected at 
the Fair Grounds Race Track in New 
Orleans. 


With the New Orleans milk shed 
now producing enough milk to meet 
the fresh fluid milk needs of the city 
the new objective set is surplus pro- 
duction for manufacturing purposes. 
Two or three plants for the manufac- 
ture of dairy products are already in 
the planning stage. 


The potentialities in this direction, 
plus the re-opening of some of the 
Army camps in Louisiana (sprawling 
Camp Polk was re-opened in recent 
weeks) should serve to build up the 
momentum the industry has already 
gained and it is to be assumed if the 
rock pile still remains in that Louisi- 
ana community, perhaps the citizens 
will want to convert it into a monu- 
ment to the city folk who meddled in 
their business. 
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L. C. THOMSEN & SONS, INC., KENOSHA, WIS. 
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All Other Advertisements 


Keyed Address 


BOX NO. 


92 WARREN STREET 


publication.) 





25e additional in the United States. 
We additional in Foreign Countries, 


When replying to any of the following keyed advertisements please address replies to: 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 


Classified Advertising Rates 


(Remittance MUST 


\ecompany Order) 


50 werd maximum, J0e — 2¢ for each additional werd 


Lightface tyspe: 5¢ per word ($1.00 minimum) 
oldface type: 10e per word ($2.00 minimum). 
(The name and address sheuld be included in counting the words.) 


NEW YORK 7. N. ¥Y. 


(The deadline for Classified Advertising is the 10th of the month preceding 


No classified advertising will be accepted to run with borders or special spacing. All 
such advertisements are considered ‘‘Display’’ advertising and will be billed at regular 
display advertising rates. (Rates and mechanical requirements on request.) 

















EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE Cherry-Burrell Vlate 
Cooler Model “J” with 52 plates ; E-500 
and No. 188 DeLaval Clarifiers; Two 
Mojonnier Stainless Steel Cabinet coolers, 
S wings each 72 tubes high; 100 and 200 
gallon Round Stainless Steel Pasteur- 
izers; G-18, G-70, G-100, G-160, G-240, 
GV-20 Cherry-Burrell Fillers; 4, 6, and 
S wide Bottle Washers; Rotary Can 
Washers 3 and 6 e.p.m.; 75 to 1500 gal- 
lon Homogenizers or Visecolizers; 600 
gallon Pfaudler Glass Lined Jacketed 
Tanks for by-products Cherry-Burrell 
Churns, 200 and 600 lb. capacity ; Model 
“E” Doering Butter Printer; 3 ft. to 
6 ft. Stainless Steel (also Copper) Vae 
uum Pans. Write or wire your require- 
ments. Lester Kehoe Machinery Corpori 
tion, One East 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Telephone MUrray Hill 2-4616. 

11-M 





REBUILT Pasteurizers, Milk Cool 
ers, Bottle Fillers, Ice Machines, Plate 
coolers and heaters. Send us your re 
quirements. Ohio Creamery Supply Com 
pany, 701 Woodland Ave., Cleveland 15 

7-M-t.f. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 300 practically new 
(Erickson) aluminum milk ease for 
square bottles Available immediately - 
Attractive price. Write Cashin’s Dairy, 
Waterbury, Conn. 11-M 





FOR SALE 1 Cherry-Burrell Filler 
Model G-16 Serial No. 491 Stainless Steel, 
»6 MM Valves. No cappers. In good oper 
ating condition. Selling price $200.00. 
Cashin’s Dairy, Waterbury, Conn. 11-M 





FOR SALE 14F Heil washer for im 
mediate delivery. 22 bottles per minute. 
Pockets needs some repair. $250.00. Peo- 
ple’s Dairy Ine., 2237 Gay St., Ft. Wayne, 


Indiana. 11-M-t.f 


FOR SALE Manton-Gaulin 500 gal 
lon C.G.C. $1250.00; Vilter compressor 
tt x 7%, $500.00; York 7% x 714, 
$500.00; 3000 gallon glass horizontal 
holding tank, $3000.00; C.B. continuous 
freezer, 60 gallon, Model J.R.V. 328, 
$1200.00; Damrow Cheese mill, $25.00. 
We buy, sell, and trade. Gordon Equip- 
ment Co., 6530 W. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 
17, Michigan. 11-M 











FOR SALE Good used milk plant 
equipment. Late typed list covering equip 
ment available, with prices, mailed on 
receipt of your advice as to what is 
needed. Otto Biefeld Co.. Watertown. 
Wisconsin 11-M 





FOR SALE 1 Fort Wayne 5 valve 
vutomatie bottle filler, A-1 condition 
1 Cherry-Burrell 4 valve hand operated 
bottle filler, A-1 condition. E. F. Zoll. 
Zoll’s Dairy, St. Marys, West Virginia 





11-M 
FOR SALE 1 Sturdybuilt 4-wide 
bottle washer with built in chlorinator 
for 44mm bottle. 1° Sturdybuilt 4-wid 


washer for No. 2 bottle, both now in use, 
reasonably priced. Valley View Dairy, 
Ine.. Homeworth., Ohio 11-M 

SPECIAL OFFERINGS 500 gallon 
I’faudler Stainless Steel Rotoreoil Vat: 
1000 snd 2000 gallon Pfaudler Glass 
Lined Storage Tanks; 300 gallon Model 
CGC Manton Gaulin Homogenizer: 9.9 
Kewanee Scotch Marine Boiler and Oil 
Burner. Write or wire your requirements 
Lester Kehoe Machinery Corporation, On¢ 
Mast 42nd St... New York 17, N. Y. Tele- 
phone MUrray Hill 2-4616. 11-M 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE 50 gross, more or less 
°6MM round quart milk bottles, some 
plain. Cuba City Creamery, Cuba City. 
Wisconsin. 10-M-2 

FOR SALE—Grape-ade base for mak- 
ing dairy type grape-ade. Nothing to add 
but water. Mixes one to five. Bradway 
Chocolate, New Castle, Indiana. S-M-t-f. 





FOR SALE Non Settling Chocolate 
Syrup and Powder for making chocolate 
milk. Ask your dairy supply jobber or 
write us direct. The Bradway Chocolate 
Company, New Castle, Indiana. S-M-t-.f. 





FOR SALE Dairy Orange-ade base 
made from fresh oranges. Ready to use, 
add nothing but water. $1.35 per No. 10 
tin. The Bradway Chocolate Company. 
New Castile, Indiana S-M-t.f 





FOR SALE Truck lettering and 
trademark decals, made for your truck 
ind store advertising. Easy to apply; 
uniform, distinctive, economical for small 
or large needs. Write for catalog Mathews 
Company, 827 South Harvey, Oak Park, 
Illinois. 8-M 











POSITION WANTED 

CHIEF ENGINEER OR SUPER- 
VISOR Dairy, Iee Cream, cold stor- 
age, frozen foods, air conditioning, steam 
power, electrical, refrigerating plants 
Maintenance of all types and sizes of 
refrigeration machines. Licensed profes- 
sional and practical engineer. Graduate 
Mechanical Engineer with two additional 
years in electrical and industrial appli- 
cations engineering. Several years expe- 
rience. Go most anywhere. Permanent 
only. Would consider sales of dairy sup 
plies or equipment. Reply Box 415, care 
this publication. 11-M 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





FOR SALE— Leading dairy in 
city of 18,000 Midwest 100% 
Grade A. Excellent producers and 
supply. Annual sales $170,000. A 
money maker and will stand rigid 
inspection. Personnel exceptionally 
capable of handling complete oper- 
ation. Paper and glass containers. 
Good investment for investor or 
operator. All equipment in good 
shape. May consider reputable 
partner in corporation. Substantial 
down payment to handle deal 
Reply Box 601, care this publica- 
tion. 11-M 


FOR SALE Building and all equip- 
ment of modern milk plant, now in oper 
ution. Located in Central Midwest state 
Retail and wholesale routes. Opportuni- 
ties for ice cream. Reply Box No. 7006, 
care this publication. 11-M 





Texas Milk Plant For Sale Whole- 
sale and retail routes. Well located 
Plenty of room for expansion, all equip- 
ment in good condition, priced to sell, 
good reason for selling. Write Box 600, 
eare this publication. 11-M 





FOR SALE Dairy modern new 
plant completed May 1950 — clean — es- 
tablished 30 years high health depart- 
ment rating Doctor demands owner's 
retirement accordingly priced. Spring 
port Dairy, Harrisville, Michigan. 11-M 


FOR SALE — Combination mar- 
ket milk and ice cream plant and 
all necessary equipment. Business 
established in 1900. Excellent loca- 
tion in the South. Reply Box 401, 
care this publication. 11-M 








EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED Any amount of out ol 
date or misprint 48mm. plug type caps; 
also % pint round bottles. Gordon Equip 
ment Co., 6530 W. Jefferson Ave.. Detroit 
17, Michigan 11-M 
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WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED — Used 1000 or 2000 Gal 
Insulated tank truck for hauling milk. 
Otte’s Iee Cream, Sandusky, Ohio. 11-M 








BUILDING FOR SALE 


[building for sale or Stores and Lofts 
for rent in the heart of New York City. 
Building is supplied with zero brine re- 
frigeration, high pressure steam, freight 
elevator, loading platforms, connected 
with Bronx Refrigerating Co. railroad 
siding and overhead beef conveyor system. 
Stores being vacated by wholesale butter, 
egg, and cheese distributor. Lofts have 
tiled walls and floors now occupied as a 
sour cream pasteurizing and _ bottling 
plant. Present equipment suitable for a 
small ice cream plant. Possession about 
January 1951. Inquire A. J. Dubin, 516 
Westchester Ave., Bronx, N. Y. MElrose 
5-TO20 9-M-3 











THERMOMETER REPAIR 





Save time and money. Use our “Cus- 
tombuilt” repair service. All makes of 
instruments rebuilt like new. Fine work- 
manship, fair prices and prompt service. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Write Fr. Fleischhauer & Son. 
8936 187 Place, Hollis 7, New York 
City. 8-M 

We repair Mecurial Indicating Ther 
mometers, dial thermometers and record- 
ing thermometers of all makes. Instru- 
ments are reconditioned like new. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. For economical say- 
ings, ship your thermometers to Nurn- 
herg Thermometer Company, 124 Living 
ston St.. Brooklyn, New York. S-M-t.f. 











HELP WANTED 


WANTED SALESMAN Sell Brad 
way non-settling chocolate dairy powder 
and syrup for making chocolate milk 
drink. Write the Bradway Chocolate Com 
pany, New Castle, Indiana. 11-M-2 








ELECTRIC WATER HEATER 
NEW 


heater with a “wrap-around” 

heating element, available in 
15 and 20 gallon capacities, was an- 
nounced recently. 


portable electric water 


It is the only non-pressure electric 
heater to carry a ten year guarantee, 
according to the manufacturer, Saf- 
gard Division, Grand Sheet Metal 
Products Company, 1501 So. Laflin 
Street, Chicago, Ill. It is teamed with 
new stainless steel Safgard wash tanks, 
revealed at the same time. 

The 
“wrap-around” type and it is corro- 
sion-proof. 


heating element is a new 


Because it is wrapped 
around the inner water tank of the 
heater, it is not exposed to the water 
and it cannot collect lime or other 
water sediment. The heating element 
is a 750 watt, 110 or 200 volt A.C. 
unit. A “Snap-Action” thermostat is 
set at 150 degrees but may be ad- 


November, 1950 


justed to higher or lower temperatures. 

The inner tank is of heavy gauge 
copper. It has a special inspection 
access for 
Another Safgard 
feature is the two faucet construction 
with one at bucket level for quick 
draining and for filling buckets and 
the other at wash tank level. 


cover which allows easy 


cleaning by hand. 


The new heater and its compan- 
ion wash tanks are designed for dairy 
farm use where a constant supply of 
hot water is needed for calf feeding, 
washing cows’ udders and other pur- 
poses around the barn. Because these 
heaters can be bucket-filled if running 
water is not at hand, they are also 
ideal for tourists courts, summer cot- 
tages, and roadside stands. 

The wash tanks are equipped with 
adjustable T-channel legs. A leveling 
button on the foot of the legs gives 
even setting on irregular or slanting 
floors. All 
steel strips. 


corners have reinforced 

The wash tank is large enough to 
accommodate a ten gallon milk can. 
Inside length is 29 inches; inside 
width, 18 inches; and depth, 13% 
inches. It has an over-all height of 
Where two tanks are 
needed —one for washing and the 
other for rinsing —a second tank can 
be bolted to the T-channel legs on one 


32% inches. 


end of the first tank, using its legs 

for support. Thus, six legs instead of 

eight for two tanks saves floor space. 
e 


PORTRAIT OF A DAIRYMAN 
(Continued from Page 18) 


cream,” the patron said, “The sample 
vou tested wasn't mine. It must of come 


trom 


can. It wasn’t mine. 


Mine’s good cream.” 


another 
It was too much 
for Johansen. He took the patron by 
the collar and the seat of the trousers, 
gave him the heave-ho into the street. 
It was a 
hard school but it was a place where 


The can of cream followed. 


a man could learn the butter business 
if he had a mind to. 


Carl went with Fairmont Foods in 
1945. He worked as a fieldman out 
of the Devil's Lake plant. Two years 
later he was made territory manager 
and in June of this year he put his 
The 
Devil's Lake operation draws cream 
from an area that stretches three hun- 
dred miles west to Montana and two 
hundred Manitoba. 
Close to a million pounds of butter 


feet into the manager's shoes. 


miles north in 
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DISPLAY 
end: STRENGTH! 


The Key to Egg- Profits: 
AVOID BREAKAGE, 
Use the STRONG carton. 


Write for information: 











DIVISION OP 
ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, 
ew York Toronto 
PAPERBOARD FOLDING CARTONS 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


INC. 











comes from the churns during the 


In addition to the 
butter there is a fluid milk operation 


course of a year. 


and an ice cream business plus a siz- 


able poultry freezing enterprise. 


The dairy business in North Da- 


kota faces heavy competition from 
beef and wheat. The lean years of the 
drought have been replaced by years 
of good crops and good prices. It is 
not easy to get a farmer who makes 
a good living by working six months 
out of the year to make the same liv- 
Nevertheless, 


the cream check is a comfortable buf- 


ing by working twelve: 


fer against the future and Carl looks 
for a better industry in his state as 
the dairy industry grows in the nation. 


In a world that is getting pension 
minded, security minded if you will, 
Carl Johnson stands as a healthy les- 
son. He has never asked for security 
he has looked only for opportunity. 
The history of the dairy business is the 
history of men like Carl. Because the 


breed is still around, because there 
are men like Carl on their way up, 
the dairy business has a future that is 
limited only by the vision of the men 


who command it 
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QUALITY MILK PRODUCTION 
Continued from Page 45) 
bacteriological follow-up has a very desirable effect on 
most inspectors. 

To me, it is most pleasing to see the pleasant rela- 
tionship which is being built up between the plant oper- 
ators and their producers — a movement which should 
have been started years ago since the milk producers 
need the plant operators just as much as the plant 
operators need the producers. If all the milk producers 
would just stop to think and realize that plant opera- 
tors are their salesmen and without salesmen the pro- 
ducers’ products would be a “drug” on the market, 
[ think that many producers would be more interested 
in giving their salesmen a better product to sell. 

I realize that the dairy industry has many problems, 
that these problems vary year by year due to conditions 
beyond human control, and that if conditions could be 
How- 


ever, they become most serious at times and solutions 


more uniform, problems would be less annoying. 


must be found to meet the emergencies. 

If the dairy industry’s demands in the eastern market 
were uniform and regular, all of our problems would be 
easy ones, and a fair and just solution could be found. 
However, since that solution has never been found, | 
sincerely believe that with the proper cooperation be- 
tween health officials and members of the dairy industry, 
it can be done. 

It is my belief that most of the eastern market's 
milk sanitation requirements are essential to good milk 
production, and should be met by the manufacturers in 
the western states who are interested in the eastern mar- 
ket. However, that is a decision that must be made by 
the manufacturers themselves. If they see fit to comply 
with eastern markets’ requirements, it then becomes our 
Bureau’s legal obligation to direct purchases during short 
periods to the manufacturers who are complying with 
these requirements. 

The issuance of “temporary permits,” is not in ac- 
cordance with the intent of the milk sanitation laws. 
From a public health standpoint, I feel that if a supply 
is safe in October or November, it should be just as safe 
in May or June. I am hopeful that the day is not in 
the too distant future when we shall have an approved 
supply in the Middle West, or a given area, that can 
take care of all the emergency shortages for the eastern 
markets. 




















IMPORTANT 


We are looking for an additional man capable of 
doing a job unusually well. The man we seek must know 
dairy processing. He will call on the executives of the 
nation’s leading dairies. He must have the ability to diagnose 
plant problems and suggest ways to improve the quality of 
dairy products and cut production costs. Then he must be 
able to recommend and sell the equip t ded to achieve 
these results. 

In short, we need a real front-running salesman. When 
we find that man, we'll talk about a proposition worthy of 
his ability. 

Are you this man? If you think you are, write Paul K. 
Girton, 


GIRTON MANURACTERING COMPANY 


Millville, Pa. 
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